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^HE  great  outline  of  this  work,  as  far  as  it. relates  to  the^- 
.  'conduft  of  ' one  of  the  parties  in  the  American  war,  is  de*' 
Ifcribcd  in  the  dcdication.to  the  Earl  of  Moira :  '  • 


.  *  My  Lord*  ^  ‘  ^  . 

f  ' "  ***  * 

\THE  pain  of  recording  that  fpjrit  of  faftlon,  that  weaknefi* 
hdecifion,  indolence,  luxury,  and  corruption,,  which  difgraced  dur.* 
pblic  cbnduft  during  the  courfc  of  the  American  war,  is  relieved’, 
ty  the  contemplation’ of  thofe  talents  and  virtues  that  were  eminently 
^ifplayed  on  the  fide  of  Great  Britain,  in  various  important,  though’ 
fcbordinate,  ftatidns.  .  *  *  V"  *'  ' 

.*  Although  the  ^ue^of  that  ’war  was  unfortunate',  our  national* 
tiuradler  was  not  impaired,  nor  the  cohteft,  while  it  was  maintained, 
the  whole  inglorious.  Neither  martial  ardour  was  wanting  among, 
countrymen,  nor  military  enterprife,  nor  patriotic  zeal.  In  that^ 
f^'ik/’and  thofe  circumllances^of  life  which  arc  at  once  a  temptation. 

an  apology  for  diffipation  and  a  love  of  pleafure,  the  military, 
prit  of  Britain  (hone  forth  with  undiminiflied  luftre;  and  the  nobleft^ 
lilies  cxhibitcd'bright  examples  of  true  courage,  exalted  genius, 
?dct)nfummate  wifdoml  ‘  ' 

*  Whilft  I  indulge  with  exultation  this  gene'ral  refleElioii,  permit 
f  to  acknowledge  that  my  attention  is  irrefifiibly  drawn  towards  thc^ 
of  Moira.  Accept  then,,  my  Lord,  this  humble  effort  to  tranf- 
^tto  pofterity  the  glorious  aflions  of  our  countrymen,  as  a^  mark*, 
^perfonal  refpeft  for  your  Lordlhip;  for  that  happy  union  of  cn-* 
Jsfiafm  n  the  caufe  of  virtue,  of  invention,  intrepidity,  and  de- 
^on  of  charafter,  with’  cool  refleftion  and  patient  perfeverance, 
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which  direfts  the  public  eye  to  your  Lordihip,  as  the  hope  and  the 
pride  of  your  country. 

«  That  your  Lordlhip  may  long  live  ftill  to  fuftain  in  a  frivolous 
age,  the  dignity  of  true*  nobility ,  the  virtue  of  chivalry  without  its 
fpirit  of  romance,  is  the  ardent  wifh  and  hope  of,’  &c. 

The  fame  or  fimilar  ideas,  refpedling  the  nerves  and  rcfources 
of  Britain,  and  the  circumftances  that  hindered  thefe  from  be- 
ing  brought  into  full  and  proper  exertion,  appear  to  have  been 
uppermoft  in  our  author’s  mind  when  he  compofed  his 

Introduction. 

*  So  natural  is  the  love  of  liberty,  and  fuch  the  averfion  of  man¬ 
kind  to  reftraint,  that  it  feems  to.be  in  the  very  nature  of  colonics, 
and  all  fubordinate  governments,  to  feize  every  favourable  opportu. 
nity  of  afferting  their  independence;  and  the  external  afpeft  of  na- 
tore,  variegated  and  broken"  by  mountains,  favannahs,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  Teas,  confpires  with  that  noble  palGon  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
empire,  and  to  maintain  an  intereltlng  diverllty  among  tribes  and 
nations. 

*  But  when  the  Britlfti  colonies,  now  the  Thirteen  United  States 
of  North  America,  took  up  arms,  and  declared  themfelves  free 
and  independent,  they  were  not  encouraged  by  any  conjunfture  that 
could  juftify  that  meafure  in  point  of  policy,  or  by  any  circum- 
ftarces  that  could  yield  any  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs  in  the  ar. 
duous  flruggle  that  was  to  enfue.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  take  a 
view  of  the  ftrength  and  rcfources  of  Great  Britain  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hpitilities,  and  contrail  thefe  with  the  weaknefs  and 
almoil  total  inability  of  the  Revolting  colonies,  we  (liall  have  reafoa 
to  conclude  that  the  termination  of  the  war  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
with  their  final  reparation  from  the  Britiih  empire,  was  one  of  thofc 
extraordinary  and  unexpefied  events,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  rarely  occur,  and  which  bid  defiance  to  all  human 
forefight  and  calculation.  A  people,  not  exceeding  two  millions 
of  fouls,  widely  feattered  over  half  the  wellcrn  hcmifphere,  in  the 
peaceable  occupations  of  fiihing,  agriculture,  and  commerce;  di¬ 
vided  into  many  diftinft  governments ;  differing  from  each  other  in 
manners,  religion,  and  intcrefts,  nor  entirely  united  in  political 
fentiments;  this  people,  with  very  little  money,  proverbially  called 
the  finews  of  war,  was  yet  enabled  to  effeft  a  final  reparation  from 
Great  Britain,  proud  from  fuccefsful  and  glorious  war,  flourifliing 
in  arts  and  arms  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  period;  ca¬ 
pable  of  raifing  an  annual  revenue  of  fixteen  millions  of  pounds; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  moft  formidable  nation  in  the  world :  and 
all  this,  although  the  continent  of  North  America,  deeply  indented 
and  penetrated  by  navigable  rivers  and  lakes,  prefented  a  fit  theatre 
for  the  difplay  of  naval  power,  in  which  chiefly  the  ftrength  of 
Great  Britain  confifled.  It  is  the  objeft  of  the  prefent  work  to 
deferibe  with  fidelity  the  war  that  involved  this  great  event-^* 
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•  Third— But  before  he  could  proceed  farther,  a  cry  of,  Tret^ 
fon !  was  heard  from  one  quarter  of  the  houfe,  and  the  fpeaker  foon 
afterwards  riflng  up,  called  him  to  order,  and  declared  that  he  would 
quit  the  chair,  unlefs  he  was  fupported  by  the  houfe  in  retraining 
fuch  intemperate  fpeeches. 

*  This  debate  was  concluded  by  propofing  four  refolutions  of  the 
following  effed,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  and  entered 
upon  their  journals  on  the  29th  day  of  May.  The  firft  declared. 
That  their  anceflors  brought  with  them  from  England,  and  tranf. 
xnitted  to  their  poflerity,  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
enjoyed  by  Britilh  fubjeds.  The  fecond,  That  thefc  were  confirmed 
"and  declared  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James  the  Firft, 
The  third.  That  they  have  ever  fince  enjoyed  the  right t of  being 
governed  by  their  own  aflembly  in  the  articles  of  taxes  and  internal 
police;  which  right  has  not  been  forfeited  or  yielded  up,  but  has 
been  recognifed  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain.  And  the 
fourth.  That  the  general  Aflembly  of  Virginia,  with  his ‘majefty  or 
his  fubflitute,  have,  in  their  reprefentative  capacity^  the  only  exclu- 
five  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and*  impofitions  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  that  colony  :  and  that  every  attempt  to  in  veil  fuch  a  power 
in  any  perfon  or  perfons  whatfoever,, other  than  the  general  aflembly 
aforefaid,  is  illegal,  unconftitutional,  and  unjufl,  and  has  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  deftroy  Britifli  as  well  as  American  freedom.’ 

Among  the  cauf^s  that  haftened  .the  American  revolution 
Mr.  Stedman  mentions  the  inattention  of  government  ’  to  the 
political  publications  of  the  Americans : 

•  « 

*  For  whilft  the  colonial  newspapers  were  filled  with  inflammatory 
publications,  tending  to  excite  jeaioufy  and  promote  difeontent,  to 
throw  fufpicions  on  every  aft  of  the  Britilh  government  extending  to 
America,  and  by  degrees  to  leffen  that  veneration  for  the  mother- 
country  with  which  the  inhabitants  of,  at  leaft  a  part  of,  the  Britilh 
colonics  were  once  imprefled ;  only  one  or  two  writers  were  employed 
on  the  other  fide  to  counteraft  the  eiFefts  of  fuch  fedidous  publica¬ 
tions,  tofupport  thecaufe  of  the  mother-country,  and  for  a  time  to 
keep  the  courfe  of  public  opinion  fufpended,  until  the  matters  in  dif- 
pute  could  be  fairly  and  difpaflionately  confidered.’ 

But  it  was  in  the  province  of  MalTachufet's  Bay  that  thofe 
clrcumftances  fprung  up  which  had  a  more  immediate  influence 
in  accelerating  the  American  revolution.  The  foundation  of 
this  revolution  wasi  indeed,  laid  in  the  meeting  of  the  firft  con- 
grefs;  not  perhaps  by  any  aftual  agreement  to  refift  the  power 
of  the  mother- country,  but  by  incorporating  and  uniting  the 
grievances  of  all  the  colonief,  and  making  them  the  fubjeft  of 
common  complaint.  Whence  it  followed,  that  whenever,  af¬ 
terwards,  any  fiiigle  colony  brought  upon  itfelf  the  difpleafure 
of  the  mother-  country^  the  caufe  of  that  colony  was  efpoufed 
by  all  the  reft,—- A  general  congrefs  is  kdd  of  deputies  from  all 
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the  colonies ;  and  the  revolutionary  defigns  of  the  Americans 
accompanied  by  military  preparations.  A  detachment  of  Bri- 
tifh  troops  fent  to  deftroy  military  llores  at  Concord,  is  haralTed 
by  the  Americans,  and  driven  back  by  way  of  Lexington  to 
-Bofton,  which  is  now  inverted  with  an  American  army.  A  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops  from  Britain  arrives  at  Borton  ;  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  driven  from  their  lines  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  left  a  dear  vic¬ 
tory,  and  formed  a  prefage  of  thofe  difficulties  that  the  Britifh 
were  to  encounter  in  their  attempts  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  parent  rtate  over  her  revolting  colonies. 

The  American  Congrefs  began  to  concert  meafures  for  fup- 
porting  a  war,  and,  in  the  firll  place,  to  confider  where  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Great  Britain  was  mort  vulnerable.  With  thefe  fen- 
timents  they  cart  their  eyes  on  the  province  of  Canada  ;  which, 
furrounded  by  rivers  and  lakes,  and  rtretching  from  Nova  Scotia 
in  an  oblong  direction  almoft  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Pen- 
fylvania,  was  conveniently  fituated  for  hoftile  invafion,  and 
would,  if  reduced,  prove  a  mort  important  acquifition.  Nor 
were  various  moral  circumrtances  wantins:  to  encoura2:e  the 
Americans  to  commence  hortilities  by  an  attack  on  that  exten- 
five  region.  They  were  not  unacquainted  with  that  general 
odium  that  attended  the  Quebec  aft  among  the  Canadians,  who 
faw  that  it  intended,  by  ertablifhing  the  French  laws,  to  intro¬ 
duce  arbitrary  power.  Neither  were  they  ignorant  that  the  re- 
jeftion  of  the  petition  prefented  againrt  that  ofFenfive  law  had 
weakened  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  mother 
country.  The  firrt  attempts  of  the  Americans  were  fuccefsfuL 
They  furprifed  and _  reduced  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point; 
and,  having  alfo  made  themfelves  marters  of  Fort  Chamblee, 
St.  John’s,  and  Montreal,  laid  fiege  to  Quebec. 

©olonel  Arnold,  the  American  commander,  though  difap- 
pointed  in  his  attempts  on  that  place,  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  province,  but  ftill  remained  encamped  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  whence  he  could  intercept  fuppKes,  and  where  he 
hoped  to  increafe  his  fmall  detachment  by  ingratiating  himfelf 
with  the  Canadians. 

The  fatal  cfFefts  of  diforder  and  tumult  were  not  felt  folely 
in  the  northern  provinces.  The  lituation  of  affairs  in  Virginia, 
2nd  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  was  equally  critical  and 
alarming ;  and,  from  the  violence  that  began  every  where  to 
prevail  againrt  all  the  efforts  of  government,  the  governors  of 
thofe  provinces  were  forced  to  retire,  and  take  flielter  on  board 
of  (hips  of  war.  ^ 

-  About  the  end  of  Auguft  177 5?  deputies  arrived  in  London 
from  Congrefs,  with  a  petition  fraught  with  expreffions  of 
loyalty  to  his  majerty,  earneftly  recommending  to  the  king  to 
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dircft  ihc  adoption  of  fome  mode  which  fliould  have  for  Its  ten^ 
dcncy  the  repeal  of  thofc  ftatutes  that  were  injurious  to  the  in- 
tcrcfts  of  the  colonics.  To  this  petition  no  anfwer  was  given. 
On  the  meeting  of  parliament  both  houfes  concurred  with  his 
majefty's  minifters  in  admitting  the  neceflity  of  adopting  vi¬ 
gorous  meafures  againft  the  colonies. 

While  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  parliamentary  diC» 
cuflions,*thc  Britifli  troops  blockaded  in  Bofton  fufFered  incre¬ 
dible  hardfhips  and  fatigue — no  alternative  remained  for  the  be- 
(ieged  but  to  diflodge  the  provincials  from  their  new  works,  or 
evacuate  the  town.  To  fucceed  in  the  former  was  impoffiblc, 
for  the  Britifli  troops  muft  have  afeended  an  almoft  perpendi¬ 
cular  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  the  Americans  had  pre¬ 
pared  hogflieads  chained  together  in  great  numbers,  and  filled 
with  ftone?,  to  roll  down  upon  them  as  they  marched  up :  a  cu¬ 
rious  provifion,  by  which  whole  columns  would  have  been  fwept 
off  at  once.  This  fpecics  of  preparation  exemplifies,  in  a 
ftriking  manner,  that  fertility  of  genius  in  expedients  which 
ftrongly  charaflerifed  the  Americans  during  the  war.  This 
would  effedlually  have  deftroyed  all  order,  and  broken  the  ranks. 
The  town  was  therefore  evacuated,  and  the  garrifon,  in  number 
about  two  thoufand,  embarked  for  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1776,  General  Carleton,  Governor  of 
Quebec,  Tallied  out  upon  the  provincials,  who  fled  with  the  ut- 
moft  fpced,  leaving  behind  them  all  their  artillery  and  military 
ftores.  Thus  was  the  fiege  of  Quebec  raifed,  after  a  duration 
of  five  months.  Early  in  the  fpring  of  the  fame  year,  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  by  command  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  was  undertaken 
by  Captain  Fofter,  againft  an  American  poft  at  a  place  called 
the  Cedars,  which  was  carried,  and  about  four  hundred  of  the 
enemy  taken  prifoners.  The  Americans  made  an  attack  on  a 
Britifli  poft  atTrois  Rivieres,  but  were  repulfed  with  great 
Icfs. — General  Burgoync,  who  had  arrived  with  the  laft  rein¬ 
forcements  from  England,  proceeded  in  purfuit  of  the  conti- 
rcntal  army  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  John’s,  but  un¬ 
der  orders  from  Sir  Guy  Carleton  not  to  rifk  an  engagement 
Vntil  he  fliould  be  fuftained  by  another  column  on  his  right,  di- 
jredfed  to  proceed  to  Montreal.  This  precaution  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  gave  the  Americans  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  efcape.  The  provincials  had  rtow  entirely  quitted  Ca¬ 
nada,  4nd  ftationed  themfelves  at  Crown  Point,  which  poft  it 
was  not  judged  expedient  by  the  ^ritifli  commanders  at  prefent 
to  attack. 

In  Mayi  the  American  Congrefs  publiflicd  a  decla- 
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1.  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free,  pofleffing  certain  na¬ 
tural  rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  any  .compa£l,  deprive 
their  poftcrity. 

2.  That  all  power  is  veiled  in  the  people,  from  whom  it  is 
derived. 

3.  That  they  have  an  unalienable,  •  indefeafible  right  to  re¬ 
form,  alter,  or  abolilh,  their  government  at  picafure. 

4.  That  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  iirll  magillrate  is  abfurd.— 
And,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  America  was  fevered  for  ever 
from  Great  Britain  by  a  refolution  of  Congrefs,  which,  after 
enumerating  various  grievances,  declared,  ‘  That,  on  account 
‘  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  having  refufed  to  redrefs  them, 
(  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Colonies  were  thereby  difeharged 
<  and  abfolve'd  from  all  allegiance  and  obedience  to  him.’ 

The  Britilh,  under  the  command  of  General  Howe,  are  de¬ 
feated  at  Long  Ifland.  Overtures  for  peace  are  made  by  the 
Britilh  commander,  but  reje£led  by  the  Americans,  who  retreat, 
but  Hill  prefent  a  front  of  refiftance.  The  Americans,  de¬ 
feated  again  at  White  Plains,  perfevere  in  their  defigns,  being 
animated  by  the  unconquerable  fpirit  of  liberty :  confirm  their 
determination  to  renounce  all  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  and 
draw  up  a  plan  of  a  new  American  government. 

France  and  Spain  manifeft  a  hollile  difpolition  againfl  Great 
Britain,  which  unites  and  confirms  the  Britilh  nation  more  than 
ever  in  the  neceffity  of  war. 

After  the  vi£lories  at  Long  Ifland  and  White  Plains,  and  the 
confequent  redu^ion  of  New-York,  the  Britilh  commander 
penetrated  into  the  Jerfeys,  which,  after  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  bring  the  American  general,  Walhington,  to  a  general  en¬ 
gagement,  he  relinquilhed.^ — He  now  proceeds  to  Chefapeak 
Bay,  and  lands  at  the  head  of  the  river  Elk ;  while  General 
Walhington  moves  to  the  north  fide  of  the  Brandywine  river,  in 
order  to  defend  Philadelphia.  At  Brandywine  the  'Americans 
under  General  Wa^e  are  defeated;  the  royal  army  pafles  the 
Schuylkill,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  llrong  detachment, 
takes  poflefliton  of  Philadelphia.— The  Americans  are  defeated 
in  various  a£lions,  and  the  royal  army  moves  to  White  Marlh, 
where  General  Walhington  was  encamped.— The  American 
general  remained  quiet  within  his  lines;  and  Sir  William  Howe, 
feeing  no  profpedl  of  being  able  to  provoke  him  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  returned  with  the  army  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Stedman  now  turns  our  attention  from  the  fouth  to  the 
north;  from  the  plains  of  Penfylvania  to  thofe  of  Canada, 
where,  inllead  of  victories  mixed  with  lofs,  the  Britilh.  met 
with  nothing  but  dilappointment,  difaller,  and  defeat :  ' 
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•  The  fituation  of  General  Burgoyne  had  now  attained  the  climax 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  Inceflant  toil  had  enervated  the  whole 
army.  Out  of  eight  thoufand  men,  of  which  the  army  confided 
after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  not  more  than  three  thoufand  five 
hundred  fighting  men  remained,  one  half  of  which  only  were  Bri- 
tilh.  Provifions  were  almoft  exhaufted,  and  no  hope  remained  of 
procuring  a  frefti  fupply.  Added  to  this,  an  enemy  four  times 
greater  in  point  of  number,  and  increafing  every  day,  almoft  en- 

.  circled  them.  An  engagement  was  ftudioufly  avoided  by  the  Arne- 
ricans,  on  account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  defperate  fituation  of 
the  Britilh  troops ;  and  the  enemy  were  pofted  in  fo  advantageous  a 
manner  that  they  could  not  be  attacked.  » 

*  Every  hope  of  relief, being  now  at  an  end,  on  the  13  th  of  Odo- 
ber,  1777,  General  Burgoyne  ordered  an  exad  ftatement  to  be  made 
of  the  ftock  of  provifions,  which  was  found  not  to  exceed  feven  or 
eight  days  fubfiftence  for  the  troops. 

- .  •  The  general  inttantly  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  not  only 
field  officers  but  every  captain  was  ordered  to  affift. 

*  After  fome  confultation  on  the  emergency  of  affairs,  it  was  una- 
uimoufly  refolved  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  General  Cates, 
The  following  were  the  fteps  preliminary  to  it : 

On  the  15th  day  of  October,  I777>  the  Britifh  army  under 
General  Burgoyne  furrendered,  on  honourable  terms,  to  the 
Americans  under  Major-General  Gates.  In  the  mean  time, 
an  expedition  was  made  up  the  North  River,  which  no  doubt 
had  a  tendency  to  divert  part  of  the  American  force  from  the 
fide  of  Canada,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  the  Britifh  garrifon  at  New- York.  The  forts  of 
Montgomery  and  Clinton  were  reduced,  and  the  town  ofiEfopus 
was  burned. 

Sir  William  Howe  refigned  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
before  his  departure  ^was  honoured  with  a  feftival  called  a 
Mifehianza : 

•  The  commander  in  chiePs  letter,  in  which  he  alleges,  as  the 
.  ground  of  his  refignation,  the  want  of  ncceflary  confidence  and  fup- 

port  on  the  part  of  adminiff ration,  was  matter  of  equal  affonifhment 
and  indignation  to  the  parties  againft  whom  that  charge  was  made; 
while  it  inevitably  led  the  unprejudiced  and  impartial  fpeftator  to 
contrail  the  languor  and  reluftance  too  vifibly  apparent  in  the  whole 
condufl  of  Sir  William  Howe  with  that  alacrity  and  zeal  with 
which  the  miniffry,  and  particularly  the  minifter  for  American  af¬ 
fairs,  provided  and  furnifhed  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  vvar> 
and  that  difpofition  which  they  manifefted  to  invite  and  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  general  by  all  poffible  encouragement.  When  mea- 
fures  for  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  were  refolved  on,  and  Sir 
William  Howe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  fuch 
was  the  difpofition  of  government  to  gratify  him  in  whatever  he 
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fliould  defire,  that  the  fecrctary  for  the  American  department  de¬ 
clared,  *  the  mcafures  of  force  Ihould  be  the  wifiies  of  the  gc- 
<  neral/  The  general,  who  was  then  in  America,  and  had  the 
flatc  of  the  war  under  his  eye,  was  the  befi  judge  of  what  force 
i^ould  be  competent  to  its  fuppreflion.  On  his  judgment,  therefore, 
government  relied ;  but,  in  Head  of  Hinting,  they  furpaffed  his  wiflies* 
In  his  letter  to  Lord  Germaine,  after  long  and  /nature  deliberation, 
he  only  requires  nineteen  thoufand  men ;  which,  he  fays,  will  be 
adequate  to  an  active  ofFenfive  campaign  on  the  fide  of  New- 
York  and  Rhode-Ifiand.’  In  Head  of  nineteen  thoufand  men,  he 
was  furniflied  with  thirty-one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy-fix* 
And,  although  he  expedled  to  meet  a  force  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  the 
whole  American  army  did  not  amount  to  eighteen  thoufand.’ 

Sir  William  Howe,  on  his  return  to  England,  folicited  and 
obtained  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  his  conduft: 

*  It  was,  perhaps,  imagined  that  his  majeHy,  alarmed  at  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  began  by  this  time  to  threaten  Great  Britain,  not  only  in 
America,  but  in  other  quarters,  would  change  his  confidential  fer- 
vants,  and  commit  the  conduft  of  government  to  thofe  very  hands 
that  hitherto  had  been  employed  in  various  attempts  to  baffle  iu 
dcfigns,  and  fruHrate  all  the  meafures  that  had  been  taken  for  carry¬ 
ing  them  into  execution.  But  the  king,  amidH  multiplying  diHrefles, 
with  proper  firmnefs  witbllood  their  machinations,  determined  to 
continue  his  countenance  to  thofe  who  wiibed  not  to  fruHrate  nor  pror 
craliinate  the  war,  but  to  bring  it,  as  foon  as  poHible,  to  a  fafe  and 
honourable  conclufion.  The  oppofition,  therefore,  difappointed  ia 
their  expeAations  from  the  hlgheH  quarter  in  the  Hate,  ferioufly 
intended,  what  they  loudly  threatened,  to  impeach  the  fervants  of 
the  crown,  and  by  that  means  to  j^ive  them  from  their  places  by  a 
kind  of  violence. 

*  Admlnidration,  eafily  penetrating  this  defign,  refolved  no  longer 
to  permit  their  opponents  to  run  in  the  race  of  examination  alone, 
but  to  vindicate  the  meafures  they  had  taken.  Many  gentlemen  of 
undoubted  reputation,  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  the  Hate  of  America,  were  fummoned  to  give  evidence  rc- 
fpefting  thofe  fobjedls.  Of  this  the  movers  of  the  inquiry  were  ap- 
prifed,  and  they  foon  began  to  lofe  courage.  Only  two  witnefles 
were  examined,  on  what  may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  judicial 
trials,  on  the  fide  of  adminiliration — Major-General  Robertfon,  who 
bad  ferved  twenty-four  years  in  America  as  quarter-mafier-general, 
brigadier  and  major-general;  and  Mr.  Galloway,  a  gentleman  of 
Penfylvania,  of  fortune  and  confequence,  as  well  as  good  abilities, 
who  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  had  been  a  member  of  congrefs,  but 
who  had  come  over  to  the  royal  army  in  December  1776.  But  fuch 
was  the  circumflantiality,  credibility,  and  weight  of  their  evidence^ 
that  the  movers  or  managers  Ihrunk  from  the  inquiry;  as,  the  more 
It  was  carried  on,  the  more  parliament,  as  well  as  the  nation  at 

feemed  to  be  convinced  that  the  condudt  of  adminiHration, 
^refpeato  the  American  war,  was  on  the  whole  juflified.  The. 
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friends  of  the  general  and  admiral,  therefore,  moved  to  diiToIve  the 
committee  which  they  had  been  fo  iludlous  to  obtain ;  and  it  was  dif. 
Tolvcd  accordingly. 

•  But  although  Sir  WiDIam  Howe,  as  well  as  his  friends,  was  dif. 
appointed  in  his  hopes  of  fomething  even  more  than  exculpation, 
from  an  indulgent  houfe  of  commons,  he  neither  wanted  a  fufficient 
number  of  partlfans  to  keep  him  in  countenance  amidll  all  that  cen- 
fare  that  was  poured  on  his  conduct,  nor  political  friends  of  fufficient 
confequence  to  compenlate  for  that,  cenfure  by  an  honourable  and 
lucrative  ftaiion  which  he  now  holds  under  government:  nor  is  this 
the  only  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of  Britain  at  this  period,  of  great  in- 
equality  in  the  public  retribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments.  When 
we  refleft  on  the  different  and  even  oppofite  reception  given  to  fuc- 
ccfsfttl  genius  aduated  by  the  purell  patriotlfm  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  monotonous  mediocrity,  not  only  unfuccefsful,  if  fuccefs  is  to  be 
meafured  by  cffc^s  conducive  to  the  public  good,  but  even  of  ambi- 
guous  intentions;  what  are  we  to  think  of  die  fpirit  which  influences 
and  direfls  the  public  councils? 

•  In  the  decline  of  free  governments  we  ever  obferve  the  influence 
of  faftion  to  predominate  over  ideas  of  patriotifni,  juftice,  and  duty, 
on  which  alone  liberty  is  founded,  and  a  propenlity  in  the  citizens 
to  range  themfelves  under  the  banners  of  a  Marius  or  a  Sylla,  a 
Pompey,  or  a  Cxfar.  Hence  the  fervants  of  the  ftate  are  apt  to  be¬ 
come  lefs  and  lefs  fenfible  to  honour,  and  the  voice  of  fame,  the 
great  incentives  to  glorious  a6lions,  well  knowing  that  their  conduct, 
however  meritorious,  may  ftlU  be  condemned,  or  however  excep¬ 
tionable,  ftill  be  palliated,  and  even  applauded,  to  advance  the 
views  of  faftion  and  ambition;  while  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
diftrafted  and  confounded  by  the  oppofite  opinions  and  declarations 
of  their  fuperiors,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  beft  means  of  infor¬ 
mation,  know  not  where  to  place  their  hopes,  their  confidence,  or  their 
fears. 

‘  It  is  the  province  of  the  hiftorian  to  correft  thefc  errors,  and  to 
animate  the  patriot,  the  fage,  and  the  hero,  under  temporary  negled 
or  detraftion,  by  carrying  an  appeal  in  their  behalf  to  a  tribunal  more 
candid  than  their  mifguided  cotemporaries,  and  that  raifed  on  a 
theatre  more  extended  than  their  native  country.* 

The  furrender  of  Saratoga,  Mr.  Stcdmaii  obferves,  forms  a 
memorable  aera  in  the  hiftory  of  the  American  war.  Although 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifti  arms  had  not  been  fo  brilliant,  nor 
the  progrefs  made  in  repreffing  the  fpirit  of  revolt  fo  confider- 
able,  as  either  the  magnitude^  of  the  force,  employed  under  Sir 
William  Howe  gave  reafon  to  expeft ;  ftill,  upon  the  whole, 
until  the  unfortunate  expedition  from  Canada,  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  were  on  the  fide  of  Great  Britain: 

•  Whenever  the  Britifli  and  American  armies  had  been  oppofed  to 
each  other  in  the  field,  the  fuperiority  of  the  former  was  confpi- 
cuous  in  every  thing,  and,  in  general,  even  in  numbers.  The  Ame- 
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natw  themfelvcs,  imprcfied  with  an  opinion  of  their  own  inferiority, 
difpirited ;  and  it  was  with  reludlance  that  they  ever  attempted 
to  engage  thcBritifh  troops  upon  equal,  or  even  nearly  equal,  terms. 
Butfo  uncommon  an  event  as  the  capture  of  a  whole  army  of  their 
enemies  animated  them  with  frefh  ardour,  invigorated  the  exertions 
of  the  Congrefs,  leflened  In  the  mind  of  the  American  foldier  the 
I  high  opinion  which  he  had  entertained  of  'BritiOi  valour  and  difei* 
plme,  and  infpired  him  with  a  juitcr  confidence  in  himfelf.’ 

The  confequcnces,  how'cver,  which  this  event  produced  In 
Europe  were  of  ftill  greater  moment.  Bills  were  brought  into 
parliament  for  reconciliation  and  peace  with  America.  In  or¬ 
der  to  defeat  the  efFedI  of  thefc  conciliatory  meafures,  two 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  the  French  King  and  the 
Thirteen  revolted  Colonies ;  one  of  commerce,  and  another  of 
j  defenfive  alliance.  The  date  of  this  important  compaft  was  the 
I  6th  of  Feb.  1778.  Although  there  was  not  any  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war,  both  F ranee  and  England  vigoroufly  prepared  for 
open  hoftilities.  Commiflioners  for  peace  were  fent  on  the 
part. of  Great  Britain  to  America:  but  fcarcely  had  they  landed 
i  on  the  American  continent,  when  the  Britifh  army  began  to 
I  prepare  for  evacuating  Philadelphia,  and  retreating  to  New- 

I  York.  In  fuch  circumftances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  the  obje6l  of  their  million,  they  were  wholly  unfuccefsfur. 

The  Britifli  army  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  though  harafled 
and  attacked  by  the  Americans,  efFedled  their  retreat  to  New- 
York.  The  fleets  as  well  as  the  armies  of  the  contending 
powers  are  now  brought  into  a£Iion,  and  naval,  as  well  as  mili- 
I  tary  operations  are  deferibed.  .AjLfea  Great  Britain  made  head 
[  againft  the  fleet  of  France,  though  joined  by  the  fleets  of  Spain 
I  and  of  Holland.  Her  trade  was  furprilingly  protefted ;  her 
j  garrifons  were  relieved;  and  if  (he  loft  territory  in  one  Weft 
India  ifland  (he  gained  in  another.  At  land  her  armies  were 
I  viftorious  in  every  regular  engagement ;  in  every  province  the 
j  valour  of  her  arms  was  difplayed  with  fuccefs  and  glory :  but 
viftorics  were  followed  by  the  ufual  confequences  of  defeat,  and, 

I  having  tried  the  fortune  of  war  in  all  the  colonies,  moved  from 
K!  poft  to  poft,  evacuated  one  place  and  reduced  another,  (he  found 
■  hcrfclf  at  every  ftep  farther  and  farther  removed  from  all  rea- 
m  fonable  hope  of  reducing  the  colonies  under  obedience,  even  oa 
m  any  terms,  to  the  mother  country.  Bofton  in  New-England 
m  Was  exchanged  for  Halifax  in  Npva  Scotia.  From  NewrYorlc 
B  main  army  went  by  fea  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  Philadel- 
B  phia  by  land  to  New- York.  Rhode  Ifland  was  occupied  by  our 
B  droops,  and  afterwards  abandoned ;  fo  alfo  were  the  Jerfics. 
B  Savannah,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  was  reduced  under  our 
B  power,  and  Charlestown,  that  of  South  Carolina.  Three 
K  expeditions 
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expeditions  were  fet  on  foot  for  the  guarding  the  frontiers,  and 
fccuring  the  quiet  of  thofe  provinces.  One  of  the  detachments 
under  Major  Fergufon,  was  cut  ofF,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  the  other  two,  one  of  them  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Rawdon ;  and  the  other  ‘  under  that,  firft,  of  Colonel 
Balfour,  and  afterwards  that  of  Colonel  Cruger,  met  with  bet. 
ter  fortune,  though  it  was  fcarcely  poffible,  by  any  combination 
of  courage  and  (kill,  to  deferve  a.  better  fate  than  that  which 
befel  the  commander  and  officers  of  the  firft- mentioned  de. 
tachment. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Cornwallis,  commander  in  chief  in 
Bie  fouthern  diftrift  of  America,  was  bufily  employed  at 
Charleftown  in  forming  regulations  for  the  internal  government 
of  South  Carolina.  A  board,  of  police  was  eflablilhed  for  the 
adminirtratioii  of  juftice,  until  the  fituation  of  the  province 
Ihould  admit  of  the  regular  reftoration  of  its  former  civil  go¬ 
vernment.  Commercial  regulations  were  made  for  permitting, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  enrol  the  militia,  and  pre- 
pare  them  for  allifting  in  the  defence  of  the  province.  In  moft 
cafes  paroles  were  exchanged  for  proteftions,  accompanied  with  a 
renewal  of  allegiance ;  and,  for  fome  weeks,  an  univerfal  calm 
fucceeded  the  agitations  with  which  the  province  was  lately 
diftradted : 

*  Bot  it  was  not  long  before  the  feeds  of  difeontent  appeared,  which, 
when  fully  matured,  produced  a  coanter-revolution  in  the  minds 
and  inclinations  of  the  people  as  complete  and  as  univerfal  as  that 
w^hich  fucceeded  the  fall  of  Charleftown.  Of  thofe  originally  at¬ 
tached  to  the  American  caufe,  who,  fince  the  capture. of  Charlef¬ 
town,  had  fubmiiied  to  the  Britifh  government,  cither  by  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  obtaining  a  parole,  fome  were  influenced 
by  the  ruinous  appearance  of  American  affairs,  the  defpair  of  ul- 
rimate  fuccefs,  and  a  wifh  to  fave  the  remains  of  their  property  that 
had  cfcapcd  the  ravages  and  devaftations  of  war ;  others  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fear  of  puniihmcnt,  if  they  perfifted  longer  in  main- 
pining  an  oppofliioD  apparently  fruitlefs ;  and  not  a  few  by  the  hope 
of  being  fuffered  to  live  quietly  upon  their  eftates,  as  prifoners  upon 
parole,  and  enjoying  a  kind  of  neutrality  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  The  determination  of  Cong  refs  to  fend  a  part  of  General 
Wafhington’s  army  to  the  afliftance  of  their  adherents  in  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia'  and 
North  Carolina  to  get  a  body  of  men  in  the  field  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  quickly  difpelled  the  apprehenfions  of  the  two  firft  of  theje 
claflfes,  and  roufed  afrefh  their  hopes :  and  the  laft  of  thefe  claiics 
of  men  was  very  early  difgufted  by  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  which >  without  their  confent,  abrogated  the  paroles  that 
had  been  granted,  and,  in  one  inftant,  converted  them  either  into 
loyal  fubjeds  or  rebels.  If  it  was  proper  policy  at  firft  u>  hold 
a  middle  courfe  between  tliefe  oppofite  extremes,  the  fame  policy 
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rtquirCd  that  it  Ihould  have  been  continued  fome  time  longer; 
and  that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  Ihould  have  been  altered# 
rather  at  their  own  application,  either  individually  or  collediveJy, 
than  by  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  commander  in  chief.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  a  proper  difcrimination  might  have  been  made  between  the  in¬ 
habitants  who  were  really  loyal,  and  thofe  who  were  nominally  fo: 
but,  by  purfuing  the  oppofite  courfe,  they  were  all  blended  indif- 
criminately  together.  Even  the  violent  revolutionift,  unlefs  he  chofe 
to  leave  the  country,  was  obliged  to’affume  the  appearance  of  loyalty : 
and  thus  the  foundation- of  mutual  jealpufy  and  diflruft  was  laid 
amongft  the  inhabitants  themfelvesV  I'he  revolutionilbs  complained 
that  their  condition  was  altered  without  their  concurrence;  and  the 
loyilifts^tnurmured  becaufe  notorious  rebels,  by  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance*  and  putting  on.a  Ihew  of  attachment,  became  entitled  to 
the  Tame  privileges  with  themifelves.*  _  »  .  -  •  ,  ^ 

Lord  Cornwallis,' ‘in ’1780,  fet'out  from  Charleftown,  and, 
after  defeating,  with  equal  brave^  and  prudence,  the'Amcri- 
Cins  under  General*  Gates,, near  Camden,  Colonel  I'arletoa 
I  having- furprifed  the  American  force  under  Colonel  Sumpter, 

I  marches  into  North  Carolina,  but  la*, afterwards,  by  the  courfc 
of  events,  obliged  to  fall  back  into’ South  Carolina.  SliH,*  how¬ 
ever,  the  projefted  movement  into  North  Carolina  was  deemed 
fo  eflential,  that  he  only  waited  for  a  reinforcement  to  renew  it. 
The  Britifh  army  under  L/ord  Cornwallis,' joined  by  a  large  re¬ 
inforcement  under^Gcheral  Leflie,  in  December  1780,  croQcd 
the  river  Catawba,  and  being  joined  by  another  divifion  of  the 
vray  under  Colonel  Webfter,  purfued  General  Morgan,  who, 
inanaftionat  a  place  called  the  Cow-pens  had  defeated  Co¬ 
lonel  Tarlcton,  become  too  confident  firom"a  ftream  of  fuccefs, 
with  great  lofs,  amounting  at  leaft  to  fix  hundred  men ;  one 
half  of  whom  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Tarlcton  endeavoured  to  bring,  his  legion  of  cavalry  to  charge 
and  check  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy they  ft  ill  ftood  aloof,  and 
St  length  fled  in  a  body  through  the  woods,  leaving  their  com- 
ntander  behind.  Fourteen  officers,  however,  remained  with’ 
and  about  forty  men  of  the  feventeenth  regiment  of  dra- 
^tions.  At  the  head  of  thefe  he  made  a  defperate  charge  on  the 
^hole  of  Wafhington’s  cavalry,  and  drove  them  back  upon  the 
•ontinentals.  But  no  partial  advantage,  however  great,  could 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  All  was  already  loft;  and 
‘^rfeton,  feeing  nothing- farther  to  be  done,  retreated  with  the 
'^ains  of  this  fmall,  but  faithful  band  of  adherents,  to  Hamil- 
s  Ford,  upon  Broad  River,  in  his  way  to  the  main  army 
Lord  Cornwallis,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of 
Aon.  The  lofs  of  the  light  troops  under  Tarleton,  at  all 
neceflary  to  an  army,  but,  on  a  march  through  a  woody 
thinly  fettled  country,  almoft  indifpenfable,.  was  not  to-be 
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repaired ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Stedman,  had  a  vei7 
diiaftrous  efFeft  on  the  general  ifluc  of  the  war  in  the  fouthcra 
provinces. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  deceived  by  milinformation,'  as  to  the  pro, 
per  rout  to  be  taken,  failed  in  all  his  efforts  to  bring  Greene  to 
an  aftion,  or  to  intercept  his  retreat.  At  a  council  of  war  it 
‘was  determined  to  retreat  from  the  fouthern  provinces  intoVir. 
ginia. — General  Greene,  powerfully  reinforced,  returns  from 
North  Carolina,  whither  he  had  retreated,  and  gives  battle  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  near  Guildford,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1781. 

In  this  battle  the  Britifh  troops  obtained  a  victory  moll  ho« 
'nourable  and  glorious  to  themfelves,  but,  in  its  confequences, 
of  no  real  advantage  to  the  caufe  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
General  Greene,  after  paffine  Reedy  Fork  Creek,  three  miles 
from  the  fidd  of  adlion,  halted,  for  fome  little  time,  on  the 
other  fide,  to  *coUe£l  his  ftragglers,  and  then  retreated  to  the 
iron  works  on  Troublefome  Creek.  When  the  extent  of  the 
BridQi  lofs  was  fully  af^ertained,  it  became  apparent  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  not  in  a  condition  either  to  give  immediate 
purfuit,  or  to  follow  the  blow,  after  the  adllon.  Added  to  iu 
other  dlftreffes,  the  army  was  almoft  deftitute  of  provifions. 
Under  fuch  circumftances,  although  a  victory  had  been  gained, 
a  retreat  became  neceflary  towards  that  quarter  from  whence 
fupplies  could  be  obtainea.  Difappolnted  in  his  expeiSlations  of 
being  joined  by  the  loyalifts  of  Carolina,  he  proce^ed  with  the 
army  to  Wilmington,  in  the.  vicinity  of  which  he  arrived  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1781. 

Meanwhile  General  Greene,  at  the  head  of  about  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  continentals,  and  feveral  corps  of  militia,  entered  Souih 
Carolina,  and  made  his  ap^rance  before  Camden.  The  gar- 
rifon  of  Camden,  under  Lord.Rawdon,  amounted  to  fome- 
thing  more  than  eight  hundred  men.  General  Greene,  after 
various  changes  of  pofition,  at  length  retired  to  Hobkirk’s  Hiil) 
about  two  miles  from  the  Britiih  lines,  and  there  encamp^ 
with  an  intention,  it  was  fuppofed,  of  waiting  for  the  jun^iofl 
of  Colonel  Lee  with  his  legion,  and  Marion  with  his  militiJj 
who  were  then  a£ling,  at  fome  diftance,  in  the  eallern  parts  d 
the  province  :* 

*  Whim  the  American  army  lay  at  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  information 
was  brought  to  Camden  that  General  Greene  had  detached  part 
his  militia  to  bring  up  his  heavy  baggage  and  cannon,  which 
fome  caufe  or  other,  had  been  fent  off  fome  days  before :  and 
Lee  and  Marlon  had  not  yet  joined.  Lord  Rawdon  thought 
proper  time  for  an  attack,  in  the  abfence  of  the  militia,  and 
the  coming  up  of  the  cannon.  Accordingly,  at  nine  in  the  iriorm^i 
of  the  2sih  of  April,  he  inarched  out  with  all  the  force  he  cow 
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mufter,  and  by  making  a  circuit,  and  keeping  clofe  to  the  edge  of 
a  fivamp,  under  cover  of  the  woods,  happily  gained  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy  undifcovered.  In  that  quarter  the  American  c^p  was 
the  inoft  affailablc,  becaufe  there  the  afcent  of  the  hill  was  the  eaficft  j 
but  the  impenetrable  fwamp  that  covered  the  approach  to  it  bad  freed 
the  enemy  from  all  apprehenfion  of  an  attack  on  that  fide.  In  this 
fancied  flate  of  fecuriiy,  the  driving  in  of  their  piquets  gave  them, 
the  firll  alarm  of  the  advance  of  the  Britifli  army,  which  moved  on 
to  the  attack  in  the  following  order :  the  63d  regiment,  fupported  by 
the  volunteers  of  Ireland,  formed  the  right;  the  King’s  American 
regiment,  fupperted  by  Captain  Robertfon’s  detachment,  the  left ; 
and  the  New- York  volunteers,  the  centre  of  the  Britifli  line.  The 
South  Carolina  regiment  and  the  cavalry  were  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole,  and  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation. 

‘  The  enemy,  although  apparently  furprifed,  and  at  firftinfome 
confufion,  formed  with  great  expedition,  and  met  the  attack  with, 
refolution  and  bravery.  Their  firft  line  confided  wholly  of  conti¬ 
nental  troops,  the  V'irginia  brigade  being  on  the  right,  and  the 
Maryland  brigade  on  the  left.  Their  artillery  arrived  jufl  as  the 
adion  began,  and  was  polled  in  the  centre.  Their  fecond  line  wsgi 
formed  entirely  of  militia.  General  Greene,  after  viewing  the  ad-, 
vance  of  the  Britifli  troops,  and  the  narrow  front  which  they  pre- 
fented,  was  fo  confident  of  fuccefs,  that,  with  a  view  of  rendering 
it  more  complete,  and  hemming  them  in  on  every  fide,  he  made  aa 
alteration  in  his  firft  difpofition.  The  right  of  the  Virginia,  aiul 
the  left,  of  the  Maryland  brigades,  were  ordered  to  take  the  Britifli 
troops  in  flank,  whilft  the  remainder  of  thefe  tvyo  brigades  marched, 
down  the  hill  to  attack  them  in  front ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Walhington,  with  the  cavalry,  was  detached  to  fall 
upon  their  rear.  Had  thefe  feveral  attacks  fucceeded,  undoubtedly 
nothing  but  ruin  awaited -the  Britifli  army  r  but  Lord  Rawdon,  dif- 
covering  the  enemy’s  defign,  quickly  extended  his  front,  by  bring¬ 
ing  forward  the  Irifli  volunteers,  and  forming  them  into  line.  The 
Americans  who  defeended  the  hill  in  front,  although'  they  fought 
for  fome  time  with  great  bravery,  and  were  well  fupported  by  a  dc- 
ftrudlive  fire  of  grapc-lhot  from  their  cannon,  could  not  long  with- 
ftand  the  impetuofity  of  the  afTailants.  Being  compelled  to  retire, 
they  were  purfued  by  the  Britifli  troops  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Lord 
Rawdon  having  gained  the  fummit  of  the  eminence,  and  filenced 
the  American  cannon,  which  were  immediately  drawn  off,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  bring  the  remainder  of  his  force  into  aftion,  and  at  length 
put  to  rout  the  whole  American  army.  The  continentals  feveral 
times  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge,  but  were  as  often  broke 
and  put  10  flight.  In  the  mean  time  Walhington  with  his  dragoons, 
having  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Britifli  troops,,  had  made  a  few. 
ftragglers  prifoners,  and  exafted  paroles  from  fomc  Britifli  officers 
who  lay  wounded  in  the  field.  When  the  event  of  the  day  turned 
out  different  from  his  expedlations,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  dif- 
cover  it  juft  in  time  to  make  good  his  retreat.  Indeed,  the  Amc- 
ncans  were  fo  greatly  fuperior  in  cavalry,  that  Lord  Rawdon,  after 
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ordering  a  purfuit,  did  not  think  fit  to  continue  it  farther  than  three 
0)iles.  General  Greene  retreated  to  Rugeley’s  Mills^  about  twelve 
miles  off,  and  there  encamped.  He  was  indebted  to  accident  for 
the  fafcty  of  his  cannon  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  retreat  they  were 
run  down  a  ftecp,  ambngft  fome  brulh-W(^,  which  concealed  them 
from  the  Britifti  troops  as  they  pafibd  in  the  heat  of  purfuit;  and  be. 
fore  their  return  they  were  carried  off  by  Wafliington’s  cavalry.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  accounts^  faid  to  be  taken  from  Lord  Rawdon’s  ftatcment, 
the  Americans  loft  in  this  a^ion  upwards  of  five  hundred  men: 
of  thefe  about  one  hundred  were  made  prifoners,  and  the  reft  either 
killed  or  wounded.  But  General  Greene  eftimates  his  lofs  much 
lower;  he  makes  it  amount  only  to  eighteen  killed^  one  hundred 
and  eight  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix  miffing;  but  at 
the  (ame  time  admits,  not  without  fome  degree  of  inconCftency,  that 
feme  of  the  miffing  were  killed;  and  others  wounded.  It  was  a  hard- 
fought  action ;  and  the  viftory  was  not  bloodlefs  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors:  although  thirty-eight  only  were  killed,  their  whole  lofs, 
including  the  wounded  and  miffing,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  a  number  which,  in  the  prefent  perilous  ftate  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  could  not  be  well  fpared.  One  officer  only  was  amongft  the 
ilain;  but  eleven  were  wounded.' 

•  Had  Lord  Rawdon,  inftead  of  marching  out  to  meet  the  enemy, 
remained  in  his  works,  fuch  was.  the  fuperiority  of  Greene,  parti- 
cularly  in  cavalry,  that  he  muft  have  reduced  his  lordihip,  in  a  fhort 
time,  to  the  neceffity  of  furrendcring  through  want  of  provifions. 
The  quick  and  marked  decifion  with  which  he  afted  on  this,  as  he 
bad  done  on  former  occafions,  formed  a  very  general  prefage  that 
be  was  one  day  to  rank  with  the  great  military  commanders ;  though 
fo  amiable  a  diftindion  is  not  to  be  attained  without  the  happieft 
union  of  courage  and  genius.  A  military  leader  cannot  be  formed, 
like  many  other  characters  of  refpedability  in  the  ftate,  by  mere  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  common  courfe  of  bufinefs.  At  the  fame  time  that  be 
endeavours  to  control  accidents  by  general  maxims  and  comprehenfive 
views,  he  muft  vary  his  particular  meafures  with  the  varying  moment 
of  aClion.  In  the  midft  of.  danger,  and  at  a  moment’s  warning,  he 
muft  call  to  his  aid  all  the  refults  of  his  paft  experience  and  obierva- 
tions ;  banifti  from  his  mind  every  extraneous  idea  that  fancy  or 
cafual  aflbeiation. might  fuggeft  to  diftraCt  his  thoughts  and  miilead 
bis  judgment,  and  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  ihorteft  and  moit  effec¬ 
tual  procefs  for  attaining  his  objed.* ' 

The  vi£Iory  at  Hobkirk’s  Hill,  like  that  at  Guildford  Court- 
Houfe,  although  moft  honourable  and  glorious  to  the  officers 
who  commanded,  and  the  troops  that  were  engaged,  produced 
not  any  confequences  "beneficial  to  the  Britifh  intereft.  The 
general  difaffei^ion  of  the  province  Hill  continued ;  the  force 
under  General  Greene,  although  diminilhed,  was  yet  refpecl- 
able;  and  the  American  partlfans  were  more  than  ever  aflivc 
in  making  predatory  incurfions  into  various  parts  of  the  pro- 
vincC)  aflaulting  the  weakeft  BritiOi  polls,  waylaying  convoys 
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of  j)fDvifion,  and  interrupting  the  -'communication  between 
Camden  and  Charleftown.  Lord  Rawdon,  therefore,  even  in 
the  moment  of  fuccefs,  faw  the  neceiCty  of  abandoning  Catn- 
den,  and  contrat^ing  the  Britifli  pofts  within  a  narrovlrei*  com* 
pafs.  Being  joined,  however,  by  a  reinforcement  under  Co-i 
loncl  'W'atfon,  he  liiade  various  eiforts  to  bring  General  Greene 
to  an  a^ioii ;  and  purfued  him^  after  he  had)  by  the  incredible 
efforts  of  Colonel  Cruger,  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  fiege 
of  Ninety>ilx,  with  great  ardour.  Hoftilities  were  now  fuf* 
pended  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fe-afon,  and  Lord  Rawdon,  on 
account  of  his  healch,  embarked  for  Europe. 

•  A  junftion  having  been  formed  between  the  Britilh  armies 
in  Virginia  under  Lord  Cornwallis  arid  General  Arnold,  Lord 
Cornwallis  croffes  James’s  River,  and  retires  to  Portfmouth ; 
but  foon  evacuating  this  place  he  concentrates  hiS  fofee  at  York 
and  Glocefter.— A  juiiiSion  is  alb  formed  between  the  Ame¬ 
rican  and  French  forces  under  VValhington  and  Rochambeauj 
and  a  French  fleet,  under  the  Count  de  Grafle,  arrives  in  the 
Chefapeak.  York  To.vrt,  regularly  invefled  by  the  combined 
armies,  and  hemmed  in,  on  the  fide  of  the  ocean,  by  the  French 
fleet,  notwithftanding  all  the  efforts  of  Sfr  Henry  Clinton  for 
is  relief,  was  under  a  neceflity  of  furrendering  to  General 
Wafbington. 

The  furrender  of  the  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  raifed  the 
fpirits  and  hopes  of  the  Americans,  and  proportionably  deprefled 
tbofe  of  the  Britilh  government  and  nation.  A  genetal  change 
in  the  fentiments  of  the  nation  was  followed  by  a  change  in  ad- 
mioiflration,  whofe-obje^l  it  became  to  make  peace  with  the 
combined  powers ;  and  this,  the  brilliant  fuccefs  of  General 
Elliot  at  Gibraltar,  Sir  George  Rodney  in  the  Weft,  and,  above 
all,  of  Mr.  Haftings  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  enabled  them  to  accom- 
pliib,  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1783.  Thus  ended  the 
moft  extenllve,  difficult,  and  burdenfome  war,  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  ever  engaged. 

The  American  Revolution,  Mr.  Stedman  obferves  in 
conclufion,  is  the  grandeft  efFe£I  of  combination  yet  exhibited 
to  the  world ;  a  combination  formed  by  popular  reprefentation 
Md  the  art  of  printing  *♦ 

*  So 


*  *  Captain  Newte,  in  his  philofoph.ical  and  very  intereffing  Tour 
it  England  and  Scotland,  having  delineated  Scotland  and  the  North 
of  England  at  (haped  by  the  hand  of  nature,  is  led,  ftom  the  names 
of  places,  tofpeak  of  the  geographical  knowledge,  and  the  natural 
^uckoefs,  in  general,  of  mankind  in  a  favage  ftate.  On  this  fulled 
j^o&ys,  <  In  the  country  of  the  IlUonois,  a  chief  of  tbeCaicafluiu 
INC. Rev,  vet. xxjtt.  MARck  1794.  ^  conceived 
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*  So  vaft  a  force  as  was  exerted  by  Great  Britain  had  never  been 
fcnt  to  fo  great  a  dillance,  nor  refilled  by  any  power  apparently  lo 
unequal  to  the  conteft.  The  military  genius  of  Biitain  was  unim¬ 
paired  ;  (he  rofe  with  claftic  force  under  every  blow  and  feemed  ca- 
pable»  by  the  immenfity  of  her  revenues,  of  wearying  out  by  perfe- 
verance,  the  advcrfity  of  fortune:  but  wifdom,  vigour,  and  unani- 
mity,  were  wanting  in  her  puL^ic  councils.  The  eloquence  of  feme 
legiflators  in  oppofuion  to  government;  the  narrow  views  of  mi- 
nifters  at  home;  and  the  miicondud  of  certain  commanders  abroad, 
through  a  ferles  of  pufillanimity,  procraftination,  difeord,  and  folly; 
brought  this  couritry,  in  fpite  of  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Britilh 
officers  and  foldiers  by  land  and  fea,  the  jullice  of  their  caufe,  the 
£rninefs  of  their  fovereign,  ‘and  the  geneial  vows  of  the  people,  to  a 
crifis*  which  has  pot  indeed  been  followed  (fo  limited  are  our  prof. 
p:6ls  into  futurity)  by  all  that  calamity  which  was  generally  appre- 
htnded,  but  which,  neverthelefs,  although  the  national  charafter,  for 
fpirit  and  enterprife,  was  abundantly  fuftained  by  individuals,  cannot 
*  be  regarded  otherwife  than  as  a  difgrace  to  the  Britilh  ;  fince  it  exhi- 
bltcd  in  our  public  conduft,  the  triumph  of  party  over  genuine  pa- 
triotifm,  and  a  fpirit  of  peculation  and  pleafure  prevailing,  in  too 
many  inftances,  over  military  difeipline,  and  a  fenfe  of  military  ho. 
nour.  The  Britilh  minifter  did  not  poffefs  that  towering  genius  which 
is  alone  fitted,  in  difficult  and  turbulent  times,  to  overcome  the  fedi- 
tious,  and  roufe  the  remifs  to  their  duty«  Though  a  man  of  fine  ta¬ 
lents,  as  well  as  an  amiable  difpofition,  he  was  conlUtutionally  indo¬ 
lent  :  and,  befides  this,  there  was  not  that  degree  of  cordiality  and 
perfedl  unanimity  that  the  minifter  was  led  to  fuppofe  amongli  the 
friends  of  his  majelly's  government  in  America.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether,  the  loyalills  were  not,  on  the  whole,  too 
fanguine  in  their  expedlations.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  men  to  chcriOi 
the  hope  of  relief  with  an  ardour  proportioned  to  the  greatnels  ot 
their  misfortunes. 

‘•On  the  whole,  the  Britilh  government  did  not, proceed  on  any 
grand  fyllera  that  might  control  particular  circumftanccs  and  events; 
but  ftudied  to  prolong  their  own  authority  by  temporary  expedients, 
'^i'hey  courted  their  adverfaries  at  home,  by  a  (hare  of  power  and 
profit;  and  the  public  enemies  of  the  Bate,  by  partial  conceflions. 
But  thefe  availed  much  .more  to  the  cflablilhment  of  new  claims, 
dian  all  the  declarations  of  parliamentary  rights  and  royal  preroga¬ 
tives  with  which  they  were  accompanied,  did  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  eftablllhed  government;  for  fa61s  quickly  pafs  into  precedents; 
whilj:  manifefto  is  oppofed  to  manifefto.  and  argument  to  argument. 
Had  the  meafures  adopted  by  Britain  been  adopted  in  time,  perhaps 
the}r  would  not  ha^e  beeh  adopted  in  vain.  Their  conceflions,  as 


conceived  the  fublime  idea  of  unixiirg  all  Indian  n^ltlonsand  tribes  into 
one  grand  alliance,  offenTive  and  defenfive.  If  this  had  been  rca  lifed. 
X}r«  rraaklia’s  confederation  of  the  Thirteen  States  would  Itave  cu: 
but  a  poor  fi^ure  on  the  Ameri^n  continent,  and  the  natural  mao 
xkO'dli  nave  outdone  the  philofopher.* 
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well  as  their  armaments,  were  always  too  late.  Earlier  C'^ncelTion,  or 
an  earlier  application  of  that  mighty  force  which  was  at  the  difpofal 
of  the  cohimandcrs  in  chief  in  1777,  might  perhaps  have  prevented 
or  quaihed  the  revolution. 

*  While  the  natural  ftrength  and  fpirit  of  Grea^  Britain  were  cm- 
barrafied  and  encumbered  with  the  difadvantages  and  errors  now 
enumerated,  the  Americans,  in  fpite  of  a  thoufand  difficulties  and 
wants,  by  the  energy  of  liberty,  the  contrivance  of  neceffity,  and 
the  great,  advantages  arifing  from  the  pofTeffion  of  the  ^country,  ulti¬ 
mately  attained  their  objed.  The  Americans,  indeed,  were  not  fired 
with  that  cnthufiaftic  ardour,,  which  nations  of  a  warmer  tempera¬ 
ment,  in  all  ages,  have  been  wont  to  difplay  in  the  caufe  of  freedom. 
But  they  were  guided  by  wife  co  uncils ;  they  were  Ileady  and  per- 
fevering;  and,  on  all  great  occafions,  not  a  little  animated  by  the 
courage  of  General  \\  aihington,  who  has  been  proverbially  called  a 
Fabius,  but  in  whofe  charadder  courage,  in  fad,  was  a  feature  Hill, 
more  predominant  than  prudence,  d'he  American  generals,  hav¬ 
ing  the  blilli  of  the  people  on  their  fide,  were  made  acquainted  with 
every  movement  of  the  Britifli  army,  and  enabled,  ior  the  moil 
part, ’to  penetrate  their  defigns/  To  obtain  intelligence,  on  which 
fo  much  depends,  was  to  the  Britifh  commanders  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
portionable.  difficulty.  The  Americans  had  neither  money  nor  cre¬ 
dit:  but  they  learned  to. Hand  in  need  only  of  a  few  things;  to  be 
contented  with'^the  fitiall  allowance  that  nature  requires;  to  fuffer,  as 
well  as  toad.r  Their  councils,  animated  by  liberty,  under  the  mod 
diftreffing  circumftanccs,  took  a  grand  and  high-fpirited  courfe,  and 
they  Were  finally  triumphant. 

The  revolution  of  America,  though  predi^ed  by  philofophy, 
was  generally  confidered  as  a  remote  contingency,  if  not  a  thing 
wholly  ideal*  and  vifionary.  Its  immediate  caufes  were  altogether 
unforefeen  and  improbable..  It  .qanie  as  ^furprife*upon  the  world: 
and  men  were  d{)ligcd  to  conclude,  either  that  t\ie  forpe  of  Great 
Britain  was  ill-direded,  or  that  np  invading  army,  in  the  prefent 
enlightened  period,  can  be  fuccefsful  in  a  country  where  the  people 
are  tolerably  united.*  •  *  "5  * 

«  '  •  •  •• 

Such  a,re  the  moft  proipinent  features,  the  great,  outline  of 

Mr.  Stedman’s  Hiilory  of  th(?  Origin,  Progrefs,  and  Ter^ 
mlnation,.  of  the  American  War.  The  back- ground  is  filled 
up  with  the' politics  of  Europe,  .the  councife.  of.  the  different 
cabinets,  actions  by  fea.and  land,  and  various  anecdotes  and 
epifodes.  »  c-  •  '  ^  ^ 


This  is  the  beft  hiftory  of  the  "American  war  that  has  yet 
been  publifhed  ;  the  moft  candid,  fati^fa6lor3^  anff  com^rehen- 
five,  both  ^  with  regard  to  incidents,  tranfaeftions",  and  events, 
and  the  general  views  that,  afnidft  riumberlcfs  particulars, 
teded  their  feledlion.  We  have  many  narratives  concernmg  the 
American  war,  Jocal  and  perfonal :  hlftories  of  the  rcvoliitinh 
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in  particular  provinces,  and  minute  narratives  of  the  exertions 
of  individual  officers.  Compofitions  we  alfo  have,  profeiTing 
to  be  hiftories  ot  the  American  war ;  but  fome  of  them,  among 
many  faults,  wanting  in  authenticity,  and  others,  though  written 
not  without  elegance  and  a  confiderable  decree  of  intereft,  ad- 
drefled  rather  to  particular  ctafles  and  parties  of  men,  than  to 
readers  in  general,  and  citizens  of  the  world.  The  hiftory  of 
Andrews  is  notoriouHy  a  compilation  from  newfpapers  and 
gazettes,  and  was  publifhed  before  there  could  poffibly  be  time 
or  opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  truth.  Kamfay  writes  in  a 
tolerable  ftyle^  but  in  his  views  and  principles  is  local  and  con. 
fined.  Gordon  is  not  deftitute  of  candour,  nor  of  induftry; 
but  he  is  greatly  deficient  both  in  judgment  and  tafte ;  and  he 
overloads  his  narrative  with  a  thoufand  trifling  occurrences  that 
can  be  interefting  only  to  the  people  of  America,  and  of  thofC| 
only  the  lower  clafs.  Mr.  Stedman  is  more  elevated  and  en¬ 
larged  in  his  defign^  and  be  ratfes  his  voice  to  men  of  all  na. 
tions  and  all  ages.  It  is  obferved  by  all  critics^  with  one  con¬ 
curring  voice,  that  hiftory^  juft  and  legitimate  hiftory>  though 
at  firft  fight  the  moft  Omple  and  eafy,  is,  in  reality,  the  mod 
difficult  ipecies  of  compofitton.  Every  legitimate  hiftory,  as 
well  as  epic  poem,  fprings  from  fome  important  truth  or  moral, 
as  from  its  root,  and  (hoots  forth  into  various  ramifications  and 
flowers,  until  in  due  time  it  reproduces,  as  it  were,  that  very 
fruit  which  gave  it  birch ;  until,  by  fome  cataftrophe  or  con- 
clufion,  it  impTefles  on  the  mind  that  dodlrine  or  moral  which 
forms  its  principal' object.  And  as  the  heroic  poet,  after  briefly 
announcing  the  fubjeA  that  fires  his  foul,  does  not  fly  dirediy 
and  lapidly  to  the  end  he  has  in  view,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
keeps  long  on  the  wing,  and  aims,  in  his  flight,  to  warm 
the  mind  and  gratify  its  vaft  defires  by  frequent  views  of  the 

! grandeur,  magniflcence,  and  beauty,  of  nature  and  providence; 
o  the  hiftorian  diverfifies  his  narrative  by  incidents,  circum 
ftances,  and  digreilions.  Various  feenes  are  opened,  various 
adtors  introduced,  various  chara^ers  and  maimers.  Examining 
Mr.  Stedman*s  hiftory  by  thefe  canOns  of  criticifm,  we  canm^i 
certainly  rank  him  among  the  flrft  hiftorians ;  but  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  pronouncing  Him  to  be  the  beft  hiftorian  that  has  yet 
appeared  of  the  Americah  war. 

Of  the  three  great  paints,  the  moral  or  conne£ling  principle; 
the  tranfidons  or  aflfoclations  of  ideas  by  which  be  weaves  his 
narrative,  and  conneds  one  thing  .with  another;  and  the  dI£liofi 
in  which <he  clothes  the  whole;  our  readers  will  form  their  owb 
judgment  ftx>m  the  analyfis,  with  f^cimens,  we  have  laid  be- 
fbre  them.  The  chief  moral  or  conncdling  principle, announcci 
at  the  outfeL  is  ftcadily  kept  in  view  throctgboul  the  wb^le 
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tifork,  and  winds  up  the  whole  as  a  conclufion.  This  moral, 
the  extreme  difficulty  and  almoft  iropoffibility  of  conquering  an/ 
country  of  confiderable  extent  where  the  people  are  tolerably 
uniceci)  will  no  doubt,  in  the  prefent  times,  appear  of  great  im«« 
p  )rtance;  and  the  narrative  by  which  it  is  inculcated  not  a  little 
interefting.  But,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  glaring  errors  and 
abfurdiiies  of  certain  conrunanders  in  chief  may  fuggeft  the  no¬ 
tion  that  better  fuccefs  might  have  attended  better  .condu£k« 
Undoubtedly,  although  the  prefent  convuKion  in  a  neighbouring 
kiagdom  be  very  unlike  any  thing  in  hiftory ;  yet  are  there  not 
wanting  fome  points  of  refemblarxe  that  cannot  fail  to  arre4k 
the  attention  of  political  philofophers.  The  eafe  that  indifput- 
ably  appears  in  our  author’s  traniitions  (hews  him  to  have  been 

Iely  mafter  of  his  fubjefl.  His  ftyle  is  perfpicuous  and 
c ;  he  never  attempts  to  elevate  his  matter  by  his  dk:- 
is  didtion  follows,  rifing  or  falling,  though  never  rifiAg 
great  height,  with  his  matter.  He  is  not  a  little  con^ 
with 'moral  and  political,  as  well  as  with  general  hillr>ry 
nee.  He  has  been  accu*lomed  to  ftudy,  generaltfation, 
ftenutical  arrangement  of  ideas ;  and  his  ftyle  and  man* 
formed  on  the  pureft  models  aniong  the  moderns  and 

dned  to  the  text,  in  notes,  is  a  copious  and  minute  ac- 
f  the  captures  of  (lores  and  ammut.ition,  &c.  which  is 
enough  in  an  author  who  has  adted,  in  tho  feenes  he  de* 
as  a  commiflary^  but  which  cannot  (erve  any  great 
at  information,  and  certainly  none  at  itU,  of  amufe- 

lave  farther  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Stedman  appears  too 
I  his  own  perfon  and  charadler.  An  inftance  of  this 
fs,  amounting  almod  to  the  felf- importance  of  Paul  Phi- 
erk  of  this  parilh  ^  we  have  in  p.  335,  V  ul.  ii.  where  he 
his  having  had  the  honour  of  being,  commiflary  under 
ornwallis  {a  mighty  honour,  indeed,  to  a  nun  ojf  genius 
rning!) ;  of  his  not  wilbing  to  ihiinjc  from  any  refpon* 
annexed  to  bis  fituaiion ;  ^  Th^  author  ever,  believed., 
well-founded  in  his  a^ertioo,  that  one  principal  cayfe 
»rd  Cornwallis’s  leaving  (filKb^rough  fo  fooii  as  he  did 
1  confequeiice  of  a  written  report  being  made  by  the  au* 
as  well  as  from  ieveral  converfations  held  with  Lord 
ivallis  uf^n  the  fubjei^  dating  the  impoffibility  of  fup- 
ig  his  majedy’s  army  at  HiUlborough/  There  being  few 
to  be  had  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  tboie  principally 

le  egotifin  of  Bi/hop  Burnet  ridiculed  in  the  writings  of  Swift 

mthnot. 
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\  draught  oxen,  Lord  Cornwaliis  had  uromifed  that'they  (houH 
^  not  be  flaughtercd  but  in  cafe  of.abfulute’ necelfity ;  but  that 

V  necfiStydid  cxift,  and  compelled  the  author  to  direct  thatfe- 
i  veral  of  die  draught  oxen  (hould  be  killed.  *  I'hi's  meafure, 

although  the  eft'cCt  of  mccihty^  caufed  much  mUrmurin 
^  among  the  loyalilts,  whofe  property  thefe  cattle'  were.*  Miit 
of  the  cattledn  the  neighbourhood  of  Hillfborough  had  been 
^  confumed  by  the  Americans,'  vVho  held  a  poft  for  a  very  con- 
‘  fiderable  time  Ln  thatitown.  f -  ,  *  *  •  *»'  ^ 

During  the. time  the’royal  army  held  Hillft)orough,*  theau- 
^  thor’s  catcle^drivcrs  were-' obliged  to  go  a  confiderab!^  diftance 
from  the  army  for  .cattle,  and  even,  then  brought  in  a  very 
‘  fcaiuy  fupply^  Lord  Cornwallis  could  not  have  remained  ss 
t  long  as. he  did  at  Hillfborough -had  it  not  been  for  a  quantity 
i  of  lalt  beef,,  pork,  and  forric'hogs,  found  in  the  town.*  Siich 
^  was  live 'fituation  of  the  Britifh^army,  that  the  author,  wMtha 
file  of 'men;  v/as  obliged,  to  go  frop  houfe  tt>’houfe,'  throu^h- 

V  out.thc  towii,  .to  take  provilions  from  the  inhabitants,*  many 

of; whom  were  greatly  diftrelltd  by  this  meafure,  which  could 
be ultified  only.by  extreme  ncccflity.’-i - ^In  this' pafl’age  the 

author,  .as  if  confeious  of  his  departing  from  the  di'ghitH'  ofhil- 
tury,  becomes  carclefs  of  his  drefs,  and  falls  into  a  Ityle  flavcnlr 
and  tmgfamfaiaticii-:  ,^iThe  caufc  of  leaving  Hillfborough*  vras 
\  ia.covJiriiueMcef  Sc'c.^^Yh^  cnuc  has  ofteft  occafion  to'^obferve 
how  unlike  even  the  beft  writl'rs*‘fometimies*^re  to  thertife!ve5.‘ 
Who  would  have)  expected  . fuch-grofs  and'  vulgar  egotifm  from 
a  >vjiter,.  who,  with  lo  delicate  a  pencil, ^  paints  the  rtobfeEarl 
of  Moira,  both  in  his  dedication,  and  in  his  chara6ler  of; tba< 
nobleman  already  quoted  f — But,  on  the  whoJe,‘"C^|)t5in  Sted* 
man  writes  with  unafFctScd  modofty- and  candour, "as  well^t 
found  ulfc  and  judgment,  li..  ^ *  '  * 
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Kvo.  Robinfons.  London, 


1  ^ 


1:\R.*Plo^en,  in  the  early‘fcafoh  of  the  prefent  polM 
^  fermeWP^j  applied  his  retirrf  thoughts  to 'an  impartial  '' 
\»eft4g^tien  -df*the  origin^  *  nature^ 'ihd  efFe^y,‘  ,of  our  confl*^’' 
tion,  and  in  the  cooj  ftudy  of  hCT^4mea^entsi  form, 

traced  in  her  a  ftmphetty  congcmal  with  nature, ^ 

ffru£lure  calculated  to  fur vive^  the  t ravages  of  time,  ^ind  a 
piDjjy  productive  of  every  human  bleffing.-^-When  he 

'■  ■  nubll!"' 
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publifhed  the  book  which  he  'entitled,  Jura  Anglorim^  he  did 
it  witrt  the  immediate  and  direft  view  of  reprefeiiting  the  con- 
ilitution  in  its  genuine  colours ;  and  having  in  that  work  com- 
mitrcd  himfelf  to  his  country  upon  the  true  principles  of  its 
conftitution,  thinks  himfjlf  under  an  obligation  to  vindicate 
them  to  his  laft  breath. 

In  the  policy  and  character  of  this  government  and  this  na¬ 
tion  there  has  lately  been  bi  ought  about  a  material  alteration. 
What  the  ultimate  effcils  of  this  alteration  may  be,  he  forbears 
to  conjecture.  But,  as  fir  as  it  has  hitherto  been  operative, 
every  man  mu  ft,  fooner  or  later,  fee  the  events  which  It  has 
produced ;  fo)  every  in  mi.  by  b  -ing  fomehow  affected,  muft  feci 
their  confequences  ;  and  it  theref  .rc  behoves  every  man  to  form 
a  right  Judgment  upon  tliem.  T'o  this  end  Mr.  Plowden  has 
undertaken  to  fubmit  to  the  dlfp^ftionate  review  of  his  country¬ 
men  the  fyftem  and  detail  ofMncalures  carried  on  during  the  lull 
twenty  momhs,  as  the  moft  important  period  of  our  national 
cxiftence.  •  In  takiiig  up' our  hlftory  from  the  month  of  May 
1792,  he  re*ts  chiefly  on  inch,  evcrits  as  may  aftbef,  in'  their 
confequences,  the  fate  of  the  conftitution  of  the  country  more 
than. the  aitual  adminlftration  of  its  government:  and,  as  this 
period  comprifes  the  time  from  the  publication  of  his  fura 
Arfglorum^  ,\\'Paq\\  was  a  mere  expofition  of  the  aCfual  ftate  of 
Jthe  conftitution  wh.ui  its  very  exiftence  was  called  in  queftion; 
fo  it  throws  upon  him  the  neceflity  of  examining  into  the 
caufes  of  every  appearance  of  deviation  in  practice  from  the 
theory  of  thofe  principles  which  he  there  laid  down  as  its  bafis— 
the  free  wull  and  conibnt  of  the  people. 

•  Mr.  Plowden,  before  he  enters  upon. the  narrative  of  events 
which  have  diftinguiftied  the  period  of  his  hiftory,  feels  it  a 
duty  to^  notice  the  rife,  progr'efs,  and  efFcvfts,  of  certain  opi¬ 
nions,  fentiments,  or  prejudices,  which  appear  to  have  paved 
the  road  for  the  whole  train  of  evils  which  novv'afHiCt  our  fufFer- 
ing  country. 

It  was  rather  fingular  that  Mr.  Burke,  who  in  his  public  and 
private  capacity  had  been  the  avowed  and  fteady  friend  of  the 
revolution  of  America,  ftiould  ftand  forth  as  the  firft  and  moft 
implacable  enemy  to  that  of  France.  In  the  enchantments  of 
his  rich  imagery  he  bewilders  his  loyal  reader,  ,and,  under  the 
warmeft  profelIion%  of  his  oWn  attachment  to  government,  be¬ 
guiles  the  unguarded  and  unfufpedting  into  principles  the  moft 
deftruSive  of  the  Britifh  conftitu  ion ;  in  affirming^  that  the 
democratic  and  ariftocratic  parts  of  our.  conftitution  are  founded 
hpon  the  crown  as  their  cllenlial  Thomas  Paine,  on  .  the 

other  hand,  taking  every  advantage  of  Mr.  Barkers  denial  of 

firft  principles  of  civil  government,  fecured  the  confidence 
*  M  4  *  of 
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of  the  multitude  by  perfuading  them  into  the  eafy  belief  of  the 
true  origin  of  civil  power.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  make  pro- 
fel)rtes  of  them  to  undeniable  truths,  in  order  to  feduce  them 
into  the  mod  mifehievous  of  errors  — erMr.  Burke  has  tcld  us, 
that,  in  writing  his  Refleilions,  he  *  propofed  to  convey  to  a 
*  foreign  people  not  his  own  ideas — but  the  prevalent  opinions 
^  and  fentiments  of  a  nation  renowned  for  wifdom.  This  was 
^  the  avowed  purpofe  of  the  far  greater  part  of  his  work.’ 

Mr.  Blowdcn  alfo  has  lately  committed  his  fentiments  to  the 
public  upon  the  fame  fubje£t,  dill  profefling  his  principles  to 
be  the  antipodes  to  his.  He  \nuji  therefore  heUev  '^i  as  he  aoes  not 
mean  wilfully  to  abandon  his  caufe  and  his  reputation^  that  prin^ 
ciples  fundamentally  at  variance  with  thofe  of  bis  book  are  funda* 
mentally  fafe^  Upon  their  falfity  cr  truth  Mr-  Plowden  is 
fairly  at  iuue  with  Mr*  Burke:  the  public  will  judge  upon 
the  fubjedl;  for  if  Mr,  Plowden  be  correct,  the  difference  of 
opinion  incereds  them  not  a  little* 

Mr-  Plowden,  haying  d^ted  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  Britilh  conftitution,  as  maintained  and  fupported  by  Mr. 
Burke  and  by  himfelf  [which  he  does  in  oppofite  columns  of 
the  page],  and  commented  on  thofe  of  his  adverf^ry  as  he  goes 
along,  addreffes.bis  countrymen  in  thefe  words; 


*  |f,  in  the  prefervation  of  the  Britifli  copflitution^  you  place  your 
fegurity  againft  the  anarchy,  ^onfiiiion,  and  horrors,  of  your  Gallic 
neighbours;  it  behoves  you  ftrioudy  to  revife  the  political  creed  of 
Mr.  Burke,  which  now  feems  to  have  acquired,  fp  powerful  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  meafures  of  public  policy.  The  abfolute  and  arbi¬ 
trary  power  of  the  French  monarchy  created  and  fed  that  volcano  of 
abufes,  which  in  its  dreadful  eruption  has  defolated  its  own.  and  me¬ 
naced  d^fol^tion  to  all  furrounding  kingdoms.  This  new  Thauma- 
turgus  and  evangclift  of.  royalty  has  revealed  a  new  my  fiery  to  bis 
fubmidive  deVptees,  that  the  ir^dircH  power  of  the  ^ing  of  England 
is  ffc^at  indeed t  and  more  esetenjivt  than  what  the  King  f  France  nuat 
pojfsffed  of  he! ore  tUs  miftrahU  tevolutionm  ,  Will  you  oelieve  it,  my 
fountrymen  ?  I  will  not.  What  the  d'veQ  power  of  our  king  s,  wc 
ail  know,  chat  knqw  the  lifnits  and  boundaries  of  the  law.  Jbut  what 
bis  ind-reB  power  is,  which  is  more  eirten^ve  than  the  arbitrary  will 
of  an  individual  leglflator,  I  haye  not  yqi  difeoycred  in  any  ancient 
or  modern  commentator  upon  our  conftitudon.  h  was  an  anomalous 
planet,  difeovered  by  the  pencuating  fagacity  of  an  apoftate  whig 
upon  the  verge  of  bis  grand  cKmafieric.  If  it  do  exift,  it  be¬ 
comes  tp  makq  pur  obfervatipns  upon  its  motions  with  inore  than 
ordinary  accuracy ;  ;t  behoves  os  to  gmrrj  againft  th^  devouring  heat 
of  its  pcri)^liQn«  ,  of  caufes  and  effofts  will  roufe 

Britons  into  the  ihoft  ^rming  caution;,  bow  they  admit  the  intro- 
du£^ipn,  or  permit  the  exiftence,  of  a  power  in  their  crown  more  ex* 

{enfive  than  that  of  the  fourth  Henry  or  the  founcenib  Louis  of 

•  in„'l 
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'  <  I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  withdraw  the  curuio»  and  dlfplay  the 
truth  in  naked  (chough  melancholy)  fa  As.*  « 

Having  related  thefe  faAs  in  a  copious  narrative  of  the  tranf* 
aftions  and  events  of  the  period  which  forms  ^e  fubjedl  of  bis 
hidory,  and  occafionally  called  the  attention  of  his  readers  to 
the  fpjrit  and  principles  from  which  they  flowed,  ho  deferibes 
the  calamities  that  fprung,  and  ftill  fpring  from  the  confederacy 
of  kings  againft  the  French  republic,  which,'  before  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Great  Britai:i  to  that  confederacy,  bad  baffled  cveiy 
effort  and  exertion  againll  them. — ‘  The  nrft  year  of  this  ca^ 

^  hmicous  and  difaftrous  warfare  is  now  clofed.  Never  did  a 

*  fyftem  of  meafures  pronounce  fo  haifh,  fo  lamentable  a  coa« 

♦  demnation  of  the  advifers.* 

*  The  dcfcncelefs  and  abandoned  royalifts  every  where  vanqulihcd 
and  butchered ;  mowed  down  at  Lyons  from  one  hundred  and  forty 
to  twenty-five  thoufand  fouls ;  unable  to  gain  the  fea-(hore,  either 
to  be  fuccoured  or  tranfported ;  frefli  accounts  of  unarmed  multitudes 
of  twenty  thoufand  butchered  in  cold  blood  ;  Earl  Moira’s  expedition 
dropt,  from  conviAion  of  the  improbability  of  its  fucceeding  againft 
the  aAivity  and  eneigy  of  the  enemy*  Toulon  difgracefuily  aban¬ 
doned,  before  witnefles  from  every  nation  in  Europe,  with  the  pi¬ 
teous  boafl  of  having  left  tlie  arienals  and  (hips  in  flames,  and  the 
uiunanly  regret  of  our  impotence  to  extend  the  devaftation.  /The 
armies  of  the  Rhine  driven  back  with  unheard-of  flaughter,  traverfing 
with  giant  flrides  the  ground  which  by  inches  they  h;id  gained  and 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  melancholy  viftory.  An  enraged  enemy 
glutting  theif  infatiable  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  their  coun-r 
trymen  ipimplated  to  the  menacing  pride  and  cruelties  of  an  inefficient 
fcederacy  of  crowned  heads  in  the  caufc  of  royalty.  At  home  credjt 
on  the  want  I  bankruptcies  innumerable manufaAnres  at  a  (land:  • 
the  poor  out  of  work;  the  middle  claflTes . daggering  under  the 
preiTure  of  ext  ding,  and  threatened  with  an  accumulation  of  frefli 
taxes;  the  rich  Toured  at  the  enormity  of  their  prefent  payments  to 
the  date,  and  forced,  by  the  fympathy  of  human  nature,  to  the  daily 
increaling  contributiens  to  their  own  poor  as  well  as  the  numerous 
diftre/Ted  emigrants  from  France,  whofe  exile  we  have'  hitherto 
(bftened,  but  whofe  return  we  have  rendered  defperate.  No  profpcA 
of  fuccefs;  no  advantage  feen  in  it  if  obtained.  The  profpcrity  of 
the  nation  vapifhtd,  its  happinefs  dellroyed,  its  welfare  endangered. 
Some  frighted  into  difeontent  and  difmay  by  the  boundlefs  profpcA 
of  exifting  miferies ;  others  foured  and  irritated  at  the  calumny  of 
ddttion  and  treafon ;  many  fearing  tKc  propagation  and  prevalence 
of  French  principles;  more  dreading  the  energy  oTFrench  arms, 
the  feducing  examples  of  French  fuccelTes ;  all  bewailing  paft 
lolTes  and  misfprcunes|  none  patching  a  ray  of  future  cenqueit;  al) 
growing  under  the  throbbing  pangs  of  national  diflreiTes  and  cala- 
unities,  except  thofe  who,  by  their /tafoi^iahle  coirviSiioHs^  have  fecured 
|o  thcmfelves  honours,  prefeiments,  and  wealth,  from  coptinuance 
o^tenfipu  pf  phcii  country’s  wrctchedncfs/ 
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Mr.  Plowdcn^.in  his  conclufion,  calls  upon  his  country  to 
decide  whether  the  prerogatives  .ailutted  to  oup  monarch  by  the 
conlliiUtian  do  or  do  not  exceed  thoie  of  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  France;  makes  an  eulogiura  on  our  civil  conftitution,  and 
cn  iVlr.  Fox  its  illuftrious  defender.  Our  civil  corlitituiion  he 
conliders  as  the  kcy-llonc  of  our  national  ihength  ;  our  pride 
in  the  hour  of  profperity ;  our  coniolation  and  rallying  point 
under  every  prelfure  of  advcrfity: 

*  A  miniflry  welt  verfed  in  its  principles,  and  clifpofed  to  allow  to 
thofe  printiples  their  due  cpcrat.on,  would  never  experience  the  ne- 
iccfiiiy  of  founding  the  alarn^  of  its  danger;  an  almolt  inllindive  per- 
ception*jof  thc;approarl\  o/ danger,  would  place  millions  between  the 
treafon  and  its  perpetration.  Such  a  miniitry,  confident  in  the  atrcc- 
tion  of  their  fellow-fuhjecls,  might  command  their  united  llrength, 
which,  no  longer  palfied  by  the  want  of  fuperior  intelligence  to  di- 
reft,  would  ‘find  itfeff  engaged  In  mcafures  at  once  honourable  to 
thenifelves'and  ferviccable  to  their  country.  /Fo  obtain  fuch  a  mi- 
nliTry,  prejudice  mull  yidd  to  truth,  dilpaflionate  inquiry  mull  fuper- 
fccie  inteniperate  declamation,  and  private  intcrelt  give  way  to  public 
exigency/  ‘  , 

^  t  ii  ^ 

Mr.  Plowden,  in  ttici  prefent,  refers  to  his  former  publica¬ 
tions  ;  fo  that  the  whole  are  to  be  confidered  as  intendvd  to  fup- 
port  one*  or  train*  of -thinking ;  one  general  and  cer¬ 

tainly’  very  important  conclufion ;  namely,  that  the  calamities 
that  have'^'vei taken, 'and* IciiFrhi'eaten  lis,  arc  the  cpnfcquences 
,of  ai/\*nofmc/as  deviation  from  the  true  principles  i  f  our  civil 
donrt!ji^t‘tq7i  j^-a^pqiiiron  wbiich  the  gr^^at  advocates  for  the  pre- 
pbndcfaucv  of  ♦moijarchy^pntcrtain  feiuiinents  diametrically  op-r 
pofice.  „  Iris  a  moil  cunous  matter,  cf  fact,  and  what  Mr.  Flow- 
jieii  would  V^ivCi  piqbably.  adveft^'d  to,  had*  it  happened  to  havp 
fallen  within  the  fphtre  of  his  recollection,  that  in  1784..  Mr. 
Burke  maintained,  both:  in  his  fpeeches  and  writings-,  the  very 
fame  doctrines  -rdpecting  .the*  jult  w  eight  of  democracy  in  the 
cor»ltitution  that  iVJr.  Flowdeti  in  1794  endeavours  to  iupport, 
and  fvlr.  Burke  to  cbcploJe In  the  publication  referred  to  iti 
the  note  below,  he  converts  the  attempt  that  was*  made  by  a 
fadlion  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  known ‘by  the  name  of  the 
Coalition,  to  draw  to  themfelves  a  decided  predominancy  of 
power  in  the  legiflature,  into  a  virtue.  He  fliews,  and  indeed 
very  clearly,  that  the  moft  profperous  and  brilliant  periods  in 

.  •  Vid?  a  Rcprcfent^tion  to  his  M^jeliy  moved  in  the  Houfe  cf 
Commons,  by  the  Right  1  Ion.  Edmund  Burke,  and  feconded  by  the 
Hight  Hon.  W'illiain  Wyedha.m,  on  Monday,  June  14-,  17*84,  Jtnd 
jaegatived.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes.  Dcbi'cit. 

i  ^  .  i  .  4  .  .  .. 
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the  Englifti  hiftory  were  thofe  in  which  the  popular  branch  of 
the  coaititution  took  the  lead,  and  not  only  fwclled  the  fails,  but 
had  the  principal  management  of  the  helm.  ‘ 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  deferrbe,  with  any  degree  of  pre-^ 
cifion,  the  nature  and  fpirit  of  any  government  either  in  ic^ 
origin',  Or  as  it  actually  exifts  at  any  particular  period  *of  its 
cver-changiug  exiftence.  Few,  if  any  governments,  have  been 
formed  on  planb  of  political  wifdom.  'I'hey  are  the'graduiJ 
rcfult  of  tiii)e  and  experience,  of  circumltanccs  and 'emergen¬ 
cies.  Every  govcrnmctit,  indeed,  in  procefs  of  time,  acqiiirejl 
a  fylien>atic^  appearance;  for,  although  its  difFere«t  parts^arofe 
from  circumftances  which  may  be  regarded  as  ac^cldentUl  and 
irregular;  yet  there ’mufl:  exifi,  among  thefe  parts,  a  certain 
degree  of  confidency  and  analogy.  But  ftill  there  is,  iri  all  po¬ 
litical  conllitutions,  ' an  cndlefs  variety  of  particulars  not  to  be 
reduced  to  any  abftra<£led  fyftem.  In  fo  various  and* varying 
fceiies'it  is  not  difficult  for  ibeorifts  to  find  plaufible  arguments 
far  diftbrent  theories ;  nor  are  appearances  wanting,  in  the  Bri- 
tiih  hiftory  in*particular,  to  give  a  colour  of  verifimilitude  to 
the  do6frincs  of ‘Mr.  Burke^  'as  well  as  thofe  of  Mr.  Plowden. 
In  one -period  and  conjundiure  wc  find  monarchy  predomihat-i 
ingi  in  another  the  general  voice  of  the  nation. -I'Wc  are  not^ 
therefore,  in  fpeculating  on  the  fubjedl  of  politics^*  to  donfihe 
our  inquiries- to  queftionS  of  but  to  extend  them  to  qiief- 

tions  of  right/'  and  of  political  expedience.  And,  thjCHigh  'it 
would  be  extremely  unwife,  and  -big  with  pertf,  to*a-ft^pt*thq 
formation*  cf  new ‘governments  by  ptOcefles'ifuddsn^^^’ vieJ- 
lent  ;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  legiflators  to -affiiliilate  illeWby  de^ 
grccs,  according- to-the  genei^^l-eieondfny  of  nature*  and ’^provi¬ 
dence,-’- to  the’  nVolb  approved  forms ‘^that  even  iTK^aphyficul 
pnHcy  'can  devife. ‘^‘‘And  certainly,  \fthough  the^  confeitt  and 
will  of  the‘ people’ is  not  on  alfdotaliops-a  faithful, -but* 6n‘fomc 
'  a.  very  falfe- guide,- yet,  in  general,  they  are' eaiily  fatisfied  with 
juftice;  and,  to  confult  their  natural  wants  and  defireV,  as' much 
asls  confiftent  with  good  order,  is  ^-al?  once -the*  duty  and -the 
ftability  of  governmenlt.  He  who,'  oji  tfn  fip*^f’ hi?  finger 
balances  a  rod,  keeps  his  eye  Iteadily  fixed  o)I-the‘ftiiftrili<,  which*, 
by  various  mewemehts  of  the  inferior  parts,  he  ehdeajvour^  to  keep 
iitimoved  and’in  one  place.  The  never-ceafiftgU"fbratioris'ot'po- 
litical  focieties  are* more  happdy  controlled  when*  ftatefmcrr  look 
up  to  the  general  voice  and  pr<  fperity  of  a"  hatronr,''  than  to  th6 
dread  power  and  preroga  ive  of  the  foverdign  ;  vVhofc  ailth-brity'  is 
undoubtedly^ better  fet;urfcd  hy'lo^e^  than  by  r^^r/^.v/prof’tfie.peo- 
pl'e.-^But  fiirther  ftill,  even  reafoning  frofii  matters' of ;  if 
wc  find  cur  kings,  at  certain  periods,  exerci fing  unlimited 
there  ky  ip  all  iwtions,  a  period  antecedent  ti»  any 

exercifi^ 
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cxercife  of  defpotifm,  when  the  king  of  leader  is  chofen,  for  his 
virtues^  by  his  fellows,  who  treat  him,  as  all  hiftory  declares, 
as  an  equal,  and  proudly  repel  every  encroachment  of  the  chief 
on  their  native  independence.  Political  fociety  is  a  mixture  of 
theory  and  matter  of  fa6t;  but  both  theory  and  matter  of  fadt 
appear  clearly  to  be  on  the  fide  of  thofe  who  do  not  lay  the 
foundation  of  monarchy  In  hereditary  fucceiSon,  but  rather  in 
the  choice  and  conient,  as  far  as  thefe  can  be  fafcly  colledled, 
and,,  in  all  cafes,  in  the  general  advantage  of  the  people.  At 
the  fame  time,  there  are  feafons  when  it  is  neceiTary  to  bold  up 
this  dodlrine;  and  feafons  when  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  its  dif. 
cuifion.  It  has  been  unfortunately  brought  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  public  by  the  intemperance  of  that  ingenious  man  who 
fuffers  his  will  to  lead  his  judgment,  and  finds,  in  his  learning 
and  genius,  Ihcltcr  for  every  varying  opinion  that  he  is  in¬ 
clined,  pro  temporty  to  cfpoufc.  But,  the  quedion  being  now 
in  public  difcuillon,  it  is  more  confident  with  truth  as  well  as 
prudence,  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  conftitution,  the  juft  prerogative^  of  the  crown  b^ing  pre¬ 
fer  ved  entire,  than  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  minds  of  men  by 
do£krines  of  jure  divino  rights,  and  palTive.  obedience. — Mr. 
Flowden  (leers  a  middle  and  proper  courfe  between  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Paine. 

As  to  the  ftyle  of  our  author,  he  writes  In  a  fluent,  lively, 
and  impreffive  manner  \  but  is  often  flovenly  withal,  and  un¬ 
grammatical. — In  the  work  before  us  we  find  a  great  deal  of 
that  vulgar,  or,  in  the  ftyle  of  blackguards,  (lang  language  that 
has  crept  into  the  Houfe  of  Commons :  ^  Dogmas  which  go  to 
^  deprive  our  conftitution,’  &c.  p.  8.—^  I  cannot  free,’  &c. 
p.  8.— ‘  Few  perfons  think  or  feel  upon  that  fii>gular  event  as 
*  they  have  thought  and  felt^  I  am  fairly  committed^ 

[meanings  that  he,  had  committed  his  fmtimems  to  the  pub* 
lie,  as  he  properly  expn  (Tes  it  in  p.  19.]  What  is  the  meaning 
pf  this  ? — ‘  W  hen  matter  of  fa^  is  plainly  told,  the  decifton  of 
^  their  judgment  will,  I  .  am  confident,  receive  effcQfp.  10. 
Is  it  mfant^  that  their  judgment  will  he  decidedly  formed? — 
^  The  truth  of  hiftory  U  only  the  portion  of  a  fuccetding  ge* 
^  neratioi:^*  p.  'Fhe  word  otdy  is  here  n^ifplaced:  the  au- 
thor  intends  to  lay,  that  the  truth  of  hiftory  is  the  p(;rtion  of 
^*ily  fucc^eding  generations. — ‘  B-fore  I  enter  upon  the  narra- 
^  live  of  events  which  haye  diftinguifhed,’  &c.  p.  12.  This 
f^ntence  (hovld  run  as^foILow^ :  Before  I  enter  upon  a  narrative 
of  the  events,  ^cc. —  In  the  focond  period  of  the  imrodudtion  an 
pj>pQlition  or  contfaft  between  its  members  is  denoted  by  the 
eonjuri£tion  put:  though  there  is  no  nccefTary  oppofition  tfiaf 
paa  .be  cafUy  difeovered  from  probable  conjedture  conceding 

the 
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the  meaning ;  and  none  at  all  to  be  inferred  grammatically  from 
the  words.  In  a  few  inllances,  from  carelcilnefs,  there  is  in 
the  phrafeology  of  Mr.  Plovvden  an  appearance  logical  in- 
co/ifequence  \  although^  on  a  little  reflexion,  it  is  ealy  to  dif- 
ccrn  the  ccurfe  and  Itrength  of  his  argument.  VVe  are  by  no 
means  faftidious  about  ftyle  or  diction  ;  but  grammatical  accu¬ 
racy  and  prccifion  of  language  arc  not  only  the  greateft  beauty 
of  compofition,  but  intimately  connected  with  the  fentiments 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  and  of  great  philofophical  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  on  every  author  that  wc  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  thefe  obfervatioiis.  Mr.  Plowden  thinks  deeply^ 
poireflcs  a  vigorous  conception,  arranges  his  matter  clearly,  and 
is  capable  ol  reprefenting  fa61$  as  well  as  arguments  in  a  very 
ftriking  point  of  view.  In  proof  of  this  opinion,  wc  add  to 
the  analyfis  already  give.i  of  his  book  the  following  brief 
extracts : 

Of  the  Slave  Trade. 

*  In  the  prefent  dlfpofition  of  the  Fritiih  nation  to  difcountenance* 
efforts  to  promote  the  general  caufe  of  civil  freedom,  »from  an  ap* 
prchenfion  of  producing  unforefeen  or  unintended  confequences,  it 
becomes  a  matter  more  of  nece/Tary  attention,  than  of  curious  obier* 
vation,  to  refleft,  that  the  quehlon  of  the  Have  trade,  which  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  minds  of  the  public  for  feme  years,  was  Aipereminently 
fiable  to  all  the  objedlions  which  have  been  raifed  by  Mr/  Burke,  and 
adopted  by  the  nation,  agalnll  the  difeuffion  of  any  general  or  fuada* 
mental  point  of  civil  liberty. 

Mf  at  a  future  day  the  (lave  trade  (hall  be  aboIi(ked,  as  an  an* 
chrillian  traffic,  and  the  emancipation  of  all  our  colonial  (laves  iiall 
follow  that  abolition,  as  a  juft  and  necefTary  confequence  of  the  prin*. 
ciple  that'  produced  it ;  the  indemnification  and  fatisfadion  of  the 
injured  proprietor^  will  become  a  ferious  confideration  to  the  miniiler 
of  the  finance.  On  one  hand  will  be  eilablilhed  claims  for  the  lots' 
of  property  refumed  by  the  (late,  after  the  moft  unequivocal  confir* 
nation'  of  it  to  the  individual  polTelTors ;  and  on  tl^  other  will  be 
heard  proteftations  againft  a  concribucion  towards  reimbuHiag  the 
eoflaving  and  bartering  for  their  fellow-creatures,  in  defiance  (U  the 
ordinances  of  God  ;  as  if  a  (educer,  forced  by  the  laws  from  the  ob- 
jc£lof  his  criminality,  (hou Id  demand  of  ^  the  liate  a  reimburfemenc 
for  the  price  of  her  ruin.  If  upon  the  abolition  .of  the  (lave  trade  z 
confequeDt  emancipation  (hould  follow,  cordial  muft  be  the  prayers  of 
oof  Well  Indian  pladceh  for  the  continuance  bf  the  prefent  minifter* 
For  he,  who  has  fo  warmly  cfpoufed  the'cliams  of  thefe  Africans  to 
their  natural  rights,  and  who  in' the  year  1786  propofed  to  fiddle  this 
nation  with  the  fum  of  one  million  to  buy  up  a  right  of  nominatioa 
to  parliament  from  individuals,  which  the  conltitutton  prefumed  im* 
poffiblc  to  exifi,  would  not,  without  full  indemnification,  invade  the 
property  of  individuals  confirmed  to  them  hy’the  iUddiog  laws  of  the 
l^d,  and  the  exprefs  ads  of  the  legifiature.* 

Cf 
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.  Of  the  BOLD  Paradoxes  of  Mr.  ^yRKE. 

•  Such  a  folid  hold  had  the  execration  of  tire  French  revolution 
liiow acquired  upon  the  generality  of  this  nation,  that  it  had  become 
;thc  ground  of  Mr.  Burke’s  new  conditutional  catcchifm,  that  becaufc 
follies,  crimes,  and  horrors,  were  committed  in  France,  therefore  no 
errors  were  to’  be  correded,  no  abufes  reformed,  no  grievances  re¬ 
dr  cfled,  in  England.  •  •  But  the  moft  Angular  of  nis  argument 

was,  that  the  ftatute  [againft  nonconformills]  was  tf  o  bad  for  execu- 
lion’,,  and  therefore  needed  no  repeal.  A  prouder  day'of  triumph  to 
Mr.' Burke  could  hot  hare  happened:  a  very  large  majority  gave 
into  his  argunients,  and  the  motion  was  loft.  In  this  debate  moll  of 
the  einincnt  fpeakers  took  a  part.  The  future  annalift  of  the  moft 
credulous  age  would  be  diferedited  in  reporting,  that  Mr.  Burke  had, 
in  a  full  debate,  excited  the  horror  and  indignation  of  the  Houfe  Df‘ 
Commons  againft*.  the  f  rerxh  revalutionilb,  for  having  completed 
the  meafure  of  their  iniquities  by  fuperadding  to  the  reft  the  crime 
of  relig.ous  perfecution^  in  ord^r  to,  convince  a  Britifti  fenate  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  keeping  upon  their  ftatute  books  acls  of  the  moft  penal  ri¬ 
gour  agaiult  purely  ipeculative  opinions,  of  religion.’ 

*  Authors  who  write  of  recent  occurrences  are  fald  to  tread  too 
hard  on  the  heels  of  time;  and  to  fee  objeeb  only  on  one  fide, 
and  not  in  thofe  various  relations  to  other  objedls  which  they 
are  difeovered  to  bear  by  the  lapfe  of  time.  For  relating  the 
events  of  fo  very  late  a  period,  Mr. *Plowden  offers  an  apology 
which  will  probably  be  thought,  in  fome  degree,  fatisfadory: 
‘  In  regions  of  defpotifm^  where  flattery  or  -fervility  are  the 
‘  prefervatives  of  exiftence,  truth  may  not  be  found  in  the 

*  n^outh  of  the  overawed  annalift ;  but  in  the  free  conftitution 
^  of  Great  Britain  I  truft  truth  may  yet  be  fpoken,  truth  may 

*  yet  be  publifhcd,  truth  may  yet  be  operative/ 


Art.  III.  The  Hijlory^of  the  Puritans^  or  Noncotforinijls^  from 
the  Pieformation  to  the  Death  of  ^ecn  Elizabeth ;  with  an  Ac- 
-  count  of  their  Principles^';  their  Attempts  for  a  farther  Reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  ;  their  Su firings ;  and  the  Lives  and  Cha- 
'  rafters  of  their  mojl '  conftderalle  Divines.  VoL  /.  By  Daniel 
Neal^  Ki.  A.  '  A  new  Edition^  revifed^  correfled^  and  enlargeiy 
by  fofhua  Toulmin^  A.  M.  pp.  524.  ’  8v6i  Bath  *.  printed 
by  K.  Cruttwcll ;  and  fpld  By  Dilly  and  J.  Johnfon,  Lon¬ 
don ;  and  J.  Lloyd,  Briftol.  I793* 

r  j 

*  ^  ,  Advertisement  by  the  Editor. 


•  A^ORE  than  half  a  century  has  elapfed  fince  the  wwk,  now 
-  agai(\  offered  to  the  public,  made  its  firfl  appearance.  The 
author  gave  it  a  fccond  edition  ia  qtrarta.  "In  1755  it  was  printed 
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at  DuWin,  bn  the  plan  of  the  firfl  impre^on,  in  four  volumes  o^lav'o. 
I  hc  Engiilb  editions  have  for  a  nuober  of  years  been  fcarce ;  and 
copies  of  the  work,  as  it  has  been  jiifliy  held  in  high  eli'imation  by 
Dilfcniers,  have  born  a  high  price.  Foreigners  alfo  have  referred  co 
it  as  a  book  of  authority,  affording  the  moll  ample  information  ott 
that  part  of  the  Englilh  hiltory  which  it  compri^hen'ds. 

•  A  republicaiion  will,  on  ihefe  accounts,  it  is  fuppofed,  be  ac¬ 

ceptable  to  the  friends  of  religious  liberty.  Several  circumllances 
concur  to  render  it,  at  this  lime,  peculiarly  feafonable.  The  Pro'^ 
tclUnt  Diflenters,  by  iheir  repeated  applications  to  parliament,  have 
attraded  notice,  and  excited  an  inquiry  into  their  principles  and  he- 
refy.  The  odium  and  obloquy  of  which  tliey  have  recently  become 
the  objeds,  are  a  call  u^on  them  to  appeal  to  both  in  their  own  vin-^ 
dication.  I'heir  hiftory,  while  it  brings  up  to  a  painful  review  fcencfi 
of  ipiritual  tyranny  and  opprcflion,  conneds  ufelf  with  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  religious  liberty,  and  neceffarily  brings  forward  many 
important  and  intercHing  tranfadi?)ns,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  general  hil’oiies  of  our  country,  becaufe  not  falling  within  the 
province  of  the  authors  to  detail.-  ‘ 

The  editor  has  been  induced,  by  thefe  confiderations,  to  comply, 
v/ilh  a  proppfal  to  revife  Mr.  Ntal’s  work.  Jn  doing  this  he  iiaa 
taken  no  other  liberty  with  the^  original  text,  than  to  call  into  notes 
Ibme  papers, and  Ulls  of  names,  which  appeared 'to  him  too  much  to 
interrupt  the'‘ narrative.  This  altcation  in' the  form  cf  it  promi.^cs  to 
render  it  pleafing  to  the  eye,  .and  more  agreeable  to  the  pc- 

rufal.  He  has^  where  he  could  procure  the  works  quqted,  which  Ire 
has  been  able  to  do  in  moli:  in‘iances,  examined  and  corredecl  the 
references,  and  fo  afeertaintd  the  fairnefs  and  accuracy ’Of  the  au- 
thoiities.  lie  has  reviewed  the  animaclverfions  .of  Bifiiopi  Maddcx» 
and  Warhurroh,  and  Dr.  Grey;  and  given  the  refult  oY  his  ferutiny 
in  notes;  by  which  the  credit  cf  the  author  is  eveitually  edabliihed* 
He  has  not  fupprcffcd  llriclures  of  his  own,  where  he  conceived  there 
was  occalion  for  them,  it  has  been  his  aim,  in  conducting  this  w..rk 
through  the  prefs,  to  fupport  the  ciiaraCter  of  the  diligent,  accurate,^ 
and  impartial  editor.  Flow  far  he  has  done  this,  he  mull  leave  to  the 
candid.  •  .  •  . 

*  Whatever  inaccuracies  or  miftakes  the  eye  of  criiicifm  mayi 
difeover,  he  is  confident,  that- they  cannot  efleniially  afleCl  the  exc-; 
cution  of  the  delign,  any  more  than  the  veracity  of  the  author.  T  he 
remark  which  Mr. , Neal  ..advanced  as  a  pica  in  his  own  defence, 
agaiiifl  the  cenfure  of  Blfiiop  IVIaddox,  will  apply  (be  applicable); 
with  force,  the  editor  conceives,  to  his  own  cale;  as  in  the  firft|in-» 
ftance  it  had  great  weight.  “  The  conun iili on  of  errors  in  writing, 
any  hiiiory  of  times  pair  ^fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Wharton  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  MrVSirype)  being  altogether  unavoidable,  ought  not  to  detract 
from  the  credit  of  the  hillpry,  or  the  merits  of  tnc  hulorian,  unlefs  it. 
^  accompanied  with  immoderate  ollciitaxlon,  or  unhandfome  reflec-’' 
lioirs  cn  the  errors  of  others.** 

‘  The  editor-has  only  further  to  folicit  any  communications  which 
®ay  tend  to  improve  this  imprelhoa  of  Neal’s  Hillpry  ;  or  furnilh» 
’  '  X  -  ■  materials 
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materials  for  the  continuation  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Proteliant  BlITeir- 
ters  from  the  revolution,  with  which  Mr.  Neal’s  hiftory  clofcs,*  io‘ 
the  prefen t  times ;  as  he  has  it  in  contemplation,  if  Providence  fa^ 
YOur  him  with  life  and  health^  to  prepare  fuch  a  work  for  the 
prefs.^ 

*  TauM/CMp  ^yhjune^  *793*^ 

The  perfections  and  imperfections  of  a  work  fo  long  in  the 
poflfeffion  of  the  publiC)  and  which  has  been  examined  by  di¬ 
vines  of  the  higheft  rank  in  the  churchy  it  may  be  prefumed 
arc  generally  known,  efpccially  as  their  ftrictures  are  no  Icfs 
accel&ble  than  the  author’s  hiftory.  For  thefe  reafons  we  fu. 
perfede  our  propofed  plan  (peculiar  to  new  publications  onlj), 
of  analyfis,  extracts,  and  criticifms. 

This  new  edition  cpntains  *  Memoirs  of  the  Author’s  Life 
•  and  Writings/  nowfirft  prefixed,  whence  the  fubjoined  notes 
are  taken : 


*  Mr.  Daniel  Neal  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,  on  the  i4tH 
of  December,  1678.  When  he  was  very  young,  his  parents  were 
removed  by  death,  and  left  him,  their  only  furviving  child,  in  the 
hands  of  a  maternal  uncle ;  whofe  care  of  his  health  and  education 
was  faithful  and  affedionate,  and  was  often  mentioned  by  his  nephew 
with  gratitude. 

*  He  received  his  claflical  education  at  Merchant  Taylor’s  fchool, 
to  which  he  was  fent  when  he  was  feven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and 
where  he  (laid  till  he  was  head  fcholar. 

*  About  1696  or  1697  he  removed  from  this  feminary  to  a  diffent- 
ing  academy,  under  the  diredion  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe.  Mr. 
Neal’s  thirft  after  knowledge  was  not  to'  be  fatisfied  by  the  limited 
advantages  of  one  feminary,  but  prompted  him  to  feck  further  im- 
provement  in  foreign  iiniverfuies.  Having  fpent  three  years  with 
Mr.  Rowe,  he  removed  to  Holland,  where  he  profecuted  his  fludies 
for  two  years,  under  the  celebrated  profelTors  D’Vries,  Grsevius,  and 
Barman,  at  Utrecht;  and  then  one  year  at  Leyden. 

*  About  the  latter  end  of  1703  he  returned  tO'England  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  Martin  Tomkins  and  Mr.  (afterwards  the  eminent 
l)r.  Nathaniel)  Lardner,  and  foon  after  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  furniture  and  abilities  attraded  notice.  In 
the  next  year  he  was  chofen  affiftant  to  Dr.  John  Singleton,  in  the 

'  fcrvice  of  an  independent  congregation  in  Alderfgate-Street;  and,  on 
the  Dodor’s  death  in  170b,  he  was  elcded  thiir  paflor.  In  this  re¬ 
lation  he  continued  thirty-fix  years,  till  about  five  years  before  bis 
deceafe.  When  he  accepted  the4)aftoral  office  the  church,  though 
fome  perfons  of  confiderable  fortune  auul  charafler  belonged  to  it> 
was  too  ftrait  to  accommodate  the  numbers  that  defired  to  attend 
Mr.  Neal’s  preaching,  which  obliged  them  to  remove  to  a  larger 
hottfe  in  Jewin- Street.  ' 

*  The  firft  fruits  of  his  literary  labours  appeared  in  1720,  under 
the  tnlc  of  ‘  The  Hiftory  of  New  England ;  being  an  impartial 
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c  Account  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Affairs  of  the  Country,*  Stc. 

2  vols.  8vo..  This  work  contains  an  inftrudive  and  entertaining 
narrative  of  the  firft  planting  of  the  gofpel  in  a  foreign  heathen  land; 
and,  befides  exhibiting  the  rife  of  a  new  commonwealth,  ftruggling 
in  ito  infant  Hate  with  a  thoufand  difficulties,  and  triumphing  over 
them  all,  it  includes  biographical  memoirs  of  the  principal  perfons. 

It  was  well  received  in  New  England,  and  the  next  year  their  uni- 
vcrfity  honoured  the  autiior  with  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  the 
bigheil  academical  title  they  had  power  to  confer. 

*  In  1732  came  out  the  firft  volume  of  Mr.  Neal’s  great  work,* 

«  The  Hillory  of  the  Puritans  ’  The  following  c»rcumUances  gr.ve 
birth  to  this  publication  :  Dr,  Edmund  Calamy,  many  years  before,* 
had,  in  his  Abridgment  of  Mr.  R.  Baxter’s  Life,  and  in  its  Conti- 
nuauon,  iaid  before  the  public  a  view  the  Hate  of  nonconformity,* 
and  of  the  charaders  and  fufferings  of  the  principal  adherents  to  it,* 
during  the  period  that  immediately  fucceeded  to  the  Ad  of  Uni¬ 
formity  in  1662.  Dr.  John  Evans,  on  this,  formed  a  delign  of  writ-' 
ing  a  hillory  of  nonconformity  from  the  beginning  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion  to  1640,  when  the  civil  war  began.  Mr.  Neal  was  rcquelled 
by  fcvcral  minifters,  and  other  perfons  of  conliderable  figure  among 
the  Diffenters,  to  take  up  the  hillory  from  1640,  and  to  carry  it  on 
to  the  Aft  of  Uniformity.  Dr.  Evans  proceeded  a  great  way  in  tlie 
i ^execution  of  his  defign,  by  collefting  for  feveral  years,  with  great 
I  indullry  and  expence,  proper  materials  from  ail  quaners,  and ‘by 
tiling  feveral  quires  of  paper  with  references,  under  each  year,  to 
the  books  he  had  read  on  the  fubjeft.  Bot  his  conllant  employment, 
ill  health,  various  difappointmenis,  &c.  greatly  interrupted  his  pro- 

Efs,  and  his  death  in  1730  put  a  final  period^  to  the  unfinilhed  de- 
^i.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Neal  had  profecuted  his  work  with  fo  • 
much  application  and  fpirit,  that  he  had  completed  his  colleftiors, 
and  put  them  in  order  for  the  prefs,  fome  length  cf  time  before  the 
Doctor’s  deceafe.  This  event  obftrufted  his  immediate  procedure, 
and  opened  to  him  a  new  field  of  ftudy  and  inveftigation;  for  he* 
now  found  it  neceflary  to  take  upliimfelf  ’tHe  long  period  of  h  ftoiy* 
irom  the  reformation*  to  the  commencement  of  the  aivil  wars,  that 
liis  own  colleftions  might  be  publilhed  with  more  acceptance,  and 
appear  with  greater  advantage,  than  he  apprehended  they  could  have 
clone,  if  the  Doftor’s  province  had  been  entirely,  neglefted.  . 

*  The  approbation  which  followed, the  publication  of  the  firft  vo¬ 
lume  of  *  The  Hiftory  of  the  Puritans*  encouraged  him  to  profecuie 
kis defign;  and  the  next  year,  1733,  produced  a  fecond  volume  of 
that  work. 

*  In  1736  came  out  the  third  volinne ;  and  Mr.  Neal’s  defign  was 
completed  by  the  .publication  of  the  fourth  in  1738,  whxh  brought 
down  the  hiftory  of  nonconformity  to  the  Aft  of  Toleration  by  King 
William  and  (^een  Mary  in  1689.  Thisi  and  Mr.  Neal’s  other 
hillorical  works,  fpread  his  name  through -the  learned  world,  and 
juftly  fecured  to.hiih  great  and  permanent  reputation. 


iHc.  B.5y.;y6L.xxiii.  march  1794. 
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*  While  this  work  was  preparing  for  the  prefs, 
was  occupied  in  drawing  up  and  publ.ihing  an  anfwer  to  Dr.  Mad¬ 
dox,  Biftiop  of  St.  Afaph,  who  wrote  a  pretty  long  vindication  of 
the  dodrine,  difciplinc,  and  uorlhip,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
eftablidicd  in  the  reign  of  Queen  El  zabeth,  from  the  if^jurious  re- 
flcdlions,  as  he  w'as  pieafed  to  call  them,  of  Mr.  Neal’s  firll  volume, 
&c.  This  anfwer  was  entitled,  ‘  A  Review  of  the  principal  ’Fads 
‘  objeded  to  his  Eiril  Volume,’  &c.  ‘  It  was  reckoned  to  be  written 

■  with  great  judgment,  and  to  eliablifli  our  hiftorian’s  charader  for  an 

•  impartial  regard  to  truth ;  and  it  was  reafonably  concluded,  from  this 

•  fpetimen  of  his  powers  of  defence,  that,  if  his  declining  fiatcof 

*  health  had  permitted  him,  he  would  as  thoroughly  have  vindicated 

*  the  other  volumes  from  the  animadverfions  afterwards  publilhcd 

•  again  (I  them  by  Dr.  Zachary  ^rey.  Repeated  ftrokes  of  the  palfy, 

•  firrt  gentle,  then  more  fevere,  which  greatly  enfeebled  all  his  powers, 

*  and  baffled  the  beif  advice,  medicine,  and  the  repeated  ufe  of  the 
*•.  Bath  waters,  brought  him  to  his  grave,  perfedly  worn  out,  in  the 

♦  65  th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  April  1743-’ — Thofe  of  our  readers 
who  dcfire  more  minute  information  concerning  our  author’s  family 
connexions,  and  literary  produdions,  motlly  fingle  fermoris^  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  memoirs  colleded.  by  this  editor. 


Thus  far  concerning  the  author,  hitherto  lefs  known  than^ 
the  numerous  monuments  of  his  induliry  and  genius — a  fatality 
too  common  to  be  accounted  a  fingular  phenomenon.  It  re¬ 
mains,  as  oppreflion  and  ill  fuccefs  are  the  eventual  charac- 
teriftics  of  rebellion,  to  exhibit,  as  in  miniature,  a  brief  fketch 
‘of  the  parties  who  are  the  fubjeds  of  this  hiftory^  within  the 
compafs  of  its  limits. 

In  the  three  reigns  fubfequent  to  that  of  Henry  VII.  the  fate 
of  popery  in  Britain  was  ambiguous.  Under  the  tumultuous 
adminiftration  of  Henry  VIII.  its  pillars  were  fhaken,  but  not 
demoliihed.  The  Rnmifh  pontiff  was  divefted  of  his  jurifdic- 
tion  over  princes.  But  the  colledive  body  of  the  people  ac¬ 
quired  no  relief ,  for  what  power  the  pope  had  loft  the  fovercign 
retained.  Without  a  teft,  or  eftablifliied  ftandard  of  confer* 
mity,  no  fubjed  knew  how  to  determine  his  choice,  or  fliapc 
his  condud^  with  impunity.  Proteftants  and  papifts  indiferi- 
Hiinately  were  dragged  to  execution  on-  the  fame  day  and  hourj 
the  former  burnt  alive,  and  the  latter  ftrangled:  boih  for  deny¬ 
ing  that  fupremacy  which  the  king,  having  wrefted  from  the 
pontiff,  claimed  as  bis  own  foie  prerogative.  Sufficient  it  was 
to  enad  a  law,  that  no  foreign  potentate  had  civil  jurifdidion  in 
England.  But  hence  the  fovereign  derived  no  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  what  were,  or  were  not,  articles  of  faith. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  popery  was  abrogated  by  a 
decree  of  the  ftate.  'But  certain  -regulations  for  the  veftments 
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of  the  reformed  clergy  gave  offence  to  many  of  the  people,  who 
could  not  feparate  the  adjuntfls  of  idolatry  from  its  fubftanrce; 
and  therefore  loudly  remonftrated,  not  without  tumults,  againll 
the  national  habits  impofed  on  the  lacerdotal  order.  A  right 
reverend  prelate,  Hooper,  overawed  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
multitude,  refufed  to  be  confecrated  in  the  popifti  uniform :  and 
thus  were  the  ferments  of  the  nation  increafed.  But  thefe  flight 
grievances^were  of  fliort  duration.  For 

Edward  dying,  and  Mary  afeending  the  vacant  threne,  po¬ 
pery  revived  with  all  her  pageantry,  and  all  her  furies.  *  Thofp 
wholefome  laws,  which,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been  cn- 
aSed  for  repelling  the  violence  of  a  foreign  tyrannical  prieft- 
hood,  were  refeinded ;  and  the  fanguinary  code,  framed  for  fup- 
preffing  the  liberal  fyftem  of  Wickliff,  converted  into  an  engine 
of  torment  and  deftruftion  for  the  recent  apoftates  from  the 
Romifti  communion.  To  the  loft  fheep  no  indulgence,  no 
compaffion  was  (hewn.  On  the  contrary,  the  cruel  watchman, 
inftead  of  reftoring  them  to  the  fold  by  the  gentle  methods  of 
perfualion,  committed  them  to  the  flaiighterhoufc.  Oiher  wan¬ 
derers,  intimidated  by  daily  fpecftacles  of  perfecution  in  all  its 
tremendous  forms,  exemplified  in  the  perfons  of  delinquents, 
real  or  fufpefted,  faw  no  expedient  for  their  own  fafety,  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  voluntary  exile,  fought  and  found  a  fafe  afylum 
among  the  proteftant  churches  already  eftabliftied  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  There  churches  were  opened  for  their  reception,  with¬ 
out  fubfeription  to  the  articles  of  a  local  formula.  Some  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  regulations  of  Edward  VI.  and  were  tolerated. 
Others  adopted  the  fyftem  of  that  party  which  granted  them, 
not  only  exemption  from  cenfure,  but  protedlioa  and  encourage¬ 
ment;  and  though  their  compliance  with  the  pre-eftablilhed 
forms  of  particular  communities  was~partial,  yet  fuch  partial 
conformity  exempted,  them  from  the  laws  in  being  with  refpe£l 
to  heretics. 

Happily  for  the  fubjefts  of  the  Englilh  government,  fhort 
was  the  reign  of  that  female  tyrant,  Mary,  the  fifter  of  Edward. 
From  the  edixration  and  connexions  of  her  fifter  and  fucceffor, 
Elizabeth,  great  expe6tations  of  a  revolution  favourable  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  realm  were  entertained.  .  This  princefs'de- 
tefted  t^e  principles  of  popery,  as  repiignant'to  the  exiflence, 
repofe,  ahd  -ftability,  of  civil  government*..  But  from  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  fooleries  of  that  unpopular  fyftem  fhe  cannot 
he  vindicated.  Her  naturd  defeent.  from  Henry  was 

once  dpi^btful;  nay,  fhe  was,  by  a  national  deed,  pronounced 
Illegitimate.  No  fooner,  however,  was  file  advanced  to  the 
throRe,  than  fhe  evinced,  by  her  fanguiiie  prediiefbion  for  ab- 
folute  power,  that  flie  inherited  the  temper  and’  fpirit  of  that 
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monarch ; — f/mptoms  of  natural  relation  much  Icfe  equivocal 
than  a  ftriking  rcfemblance  in  corporeal  form  and  features. 

Elizabeth  obtained  the  fccptre  with  the  joyful  acclamations 
of  a  loyal  people.  Thofe  of  her  native  fubjedls  who  had  fur- 
vived  the  cruelty  of  the  former  reign,  concurred  with  the 
Queen  in  the  reftoration  of  Edward’s  liturgy;  but  the  exiles, 
who  had  returned  from  the  continent,  waving  their  remon- 
ftranccs  againft  the  veftments  of  the  minifttring  prices,  which 
was  the  fource  of  their  firft  fcruples,  infifted  for  the  introduc- 
tion  oP  the  worlhip  and  difeipline  of  the  foreign  churches,  who 
had  generoufly  granted  them  a  refuge  from  perfecutiqn.  Her 
majefty,  while  her  goveriiment  w^as  not  fully  eftabliflied,  re- 
fented  not  their  objedtions  to  an  explicit  conformity.  But  hav- 
ing  furmounted  the  more  formidable  obftacles  to  her  claims  of 
fovcrcignty,  (he  exprefled  her  unalterable  purpofc  to  give  her 
royal  fandlion  to  the  decrees  of  her  brother  Edward,  relative  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  edablifhment. 

From  this  period  the  dilTidcnts  from  the  national  liturgy 
were  generally  denominated  Puritans  \  a  term  applied  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  fec^  in  the  primitive  church,  during  the  third  century,  who, 
from  their  afFedtation  of  fuperior  fanftity,  were  called  Cathariy 
2  word  equivalent  to  Puritans.  In  procefs  of  time,  the  title  de¬ 
noted  a  political  diiHndlion. 

Qpeen,  unwilling  to  reiinquifh  any  of  the  ancient  pre¬ 
rogatives  connciSed  with  foVereignty,  did  not  fcruple  to.  over¬ 
rule  the  court  of  legiflatioD.  A  feat  in  the  Houfc  of  Com¬ 
mons,  then  confidered  as  a  laborious  fervice  without  emolument, 
was  acceffible  to  conformifts  and  nonconform ifts  promifeuoufly. 
Of  this  defeription  two  brothers,  Paul  and  Peter  Wentworth, 
diftinguilhed  themfelves  by  a  fpirited  zeal  for  the  cohftitutional 
privileges  of  the  houfe.  On  a  bill  being  fent  from  her  majefty, 
with  a  mandate  for  its  immediate  ratification,  one  of  the  Went¬ 
worths  infifted  on  the  propriety  of  deliberating  on  its  contents, 
and  deciding  on  its  expediency.  .  The  Queen  teftified  her  dif- 
pleafure  by  adjudging  him  to  the  lofs  of  his  right  hand.  At 
the  time  of  this  painful  operation,  the  culprit  wiwh  his  left  hand 
waving  his. hat  round  his  head,  cried  aloud,'  ‘  Long  live  Queen 
^  Elizabeth.’  Other  fimilar  mcafures  created  in  the  brealts  of 
the  people  ferious  apprehenfions  of  general  danger  from  arbi¬ 
trary  power.  Her  fucccflbr  James,  and  his  fon  Charles,  uni¬ 
formly  purfuing  the  unpopular  ^’ftem  of  extending  the  royal 
prerogative  beyond  its  juft  limits,  provoked  the  fpirit  both  of 
conformifts  and  nonconformifts  to  boftilitics,  which  produced 
the  civil  wars.  At  that  crifis  the  parliament^was  compofed  of 
three  clafl'es:  royalifts,  who  propofed  the  redu£tioaof  the  regal 
prerogative  , within  proper  bounds,  and  .the  prefervation  of 
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tiofiarchy  and  the  hierarchy — prelbyterians,  who  were  friendly 
to  monarchy,  hut  averfe  from  the  hierarchy — and  independents, 
who  maintaining  that  every  finglc  congregation  had  within  it- 
felf  all  the  powers  of  a  national  church,  contended  that  both  the 
monarchy  and  hierarchy  Ihould  be  abolifhed,  and  a  republic 
conftruSed  on  the  ruins  of  botlu  By  the  aid  of  ;the  tndcpen-' 
dents  and  military  officers,  Oliver  Cromwell,  having  expelled’ 
the  moderate  royalifts  and  prefbyterians,  reduced  the  parliament 
to  about  fixty  members,  with  whofe  concurrence,  maugre  the 
remonftrances  of  the  lords  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  he 
proceeded  to  the  defperate  and  illcgarrelblution  of  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  fovereign.  After  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
conftitution  had  been  overturned,  dnring  the  interval  of  eleven 
years,  Charles  It.  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  fet  on  the  throne 
pf  his  anceftors.  In  the  firft  traidports  of  Joyaky  the  nation, 
not  fufpeiling  that  the  rightful  prince  could  do  wrong,  forgat  to 
make  proper  limitations  for  preventing  the  oppreffive  cxercife  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  event  (hewed  the  neceffity  of  fuch  prcr 
cautions,  when  it  was  too  late.  The  hierarchy  together  with  the 
monarchy  had  been  reftored,  but  the  laws  againft  nonconformiiy 
were  enforced  with  rigour;  and  an  attachment  in  the  court  to 
popery,  after  it  bad  been  exploded  a  full  century,  alarmed  the 
nation  at  large.  With  the  revolution  in  1688  was  introduced 
a  fyftem  of  government  which  preferibed  falutary  reftriiiions 
to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  provided  for  the  fubjedls  a  .conftir 
tiaional  right  xo  civil  and.  religious  liberty. 

The  prefbyterians  in  Scotland  obtained  all  the  immunities  of 
a  national  church,  and  ever  fince  have  approved  themfelves 
byal  and  faithful  fubjebis.  The  nonconformifts  of  every  clafs, 
refident  in  England,  enjoy,  a  Tull  toleration  in  their  religious 
profeliion,  and  the  undifturbed  pofleffion  of  their  natural  and 
civil  rights.  From  the  reformation  to  the  revolution  the  dif- 
Icnters  from  the  eftabliffied  church  of  England  acquired  an  ho¬ 
nourable  diftinciion  by  oppofing  popery  and  defpotifm.  Now 
that  thefe  grievances  are  removed,  they  ough*-,  as  dutiful  fub- 
je(5ls,  to  enjoy  peaceably,  aqd  with  thankfulnefs,  their  conftitu* 
tional  privileges.  ‘  I  would  earneftly  recommend  this  temper' 

*  (of  charity  and  forgivenefs)  to  the  proteftaat  nonconformifts 
‘  of  the  prefent  age,  together  with  an  holy  emulation  of  each 
‘  qther  in  undifl'erabled  piety  and  (andlity  of  Jife,  that  while  they 

*  arc  reading  the  heavy  and  grievous  fufferings  of  their  ancef- 
‘  tors  from  eccleQaftical  coromiffions,  fpiritual  courts,  and  pe- 
‘  nal  Jaws,  for  confcience  fake,  they  may  be  excited  to  an 

*  humble  adoration  of  Divine  Providence, -which  has.dcliyexcd 
^  them  fo  far  from  the  yoke  of  oppreffion ;  to  a  deteftation  of 

*  41  perfecuting  principles ;  a.nd  to  a  loyal  .and  .dutiful  behaviour 
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to  the  bcft  of  kings, under  whofe  mild  and  juft  government  they 
are  fecure  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  May  proteftants 
cf  all  pcrfuafions  improve  in  the  knowledge  ar.d  love  of  the 
truth,  and  in  fentiments  of  Chritlian  charity  and  forbearance  to¬ 
wards  each  other,  that,  being  at  peace  among  themfelves,  they 
may,  with  greater  fuccefs,  bend  their  united  forces  againft  the 
common  enemy.’ — Conclufton  of  the  Author'* s  Preface. 


A*?t.  IV.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Ruddiman^  A.  M.  the  Keeper^ 

.  for  almo/l  Fifty  learsy  of  the , Library  belonging  to  the  Faculty 
cf  Advocates  at  Edinburgh.  To  which  are  fuhjoinedy  new  Anec^ 

dotes  of  BuchannaVy  by  George  ChalmerSy  F.  R,  S.  S,  A. 
fp  468.  8vo.  London:  printed  for  J.  Stockdale,  Piccadilly; 
and  W.  Laing,  Edinburgh.  1794*  ' 

I 

fubjeft  of  thefe  memoirs  was  a  printer,  and  one  of  the 
moft  eminent  clailical  fcholars  and  antiquarians  in  Europe, 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  golden  days  of  Leo,  the 
luminaries  of  learning  fet  up  printing  prefles,  and,  by  the  recent 
art  of  multiplying  books  with  amazing  expedition,  repleniflied 
the  world  with  the  various  treafures  of  ancient  knowledge,  in 
every  tongue,  faculty,  and  fcience.  Aldus,  Gryphius,  Vaf- 
cofan,  and  the  two  Stephens,  &c.  were  all  elegant  fcholars, 
mafterly  critics,  and  many  of  them  writers  of  what  well  de- 
ferves,  even  at  this- day,  to  be  read.  With  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  late  or  living  chara£lers,  printers  and  bookfellers, 
men  generally  equal  ftrangers  to  erudition  and  tafte,  confider 
literary  productions  only  as  efforts  of  mechanical  (kill,  or  as  ar¬ 
ticles  of  commerce. 

-  This  work  opens  with  an  account  of  Ruddiman’s  birth,  pa¬ 
rentage,  and  early  education,  to  his  20th  year,  Interfperfed 
with  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  literature  in  Scotland  from*  the  re¬ 
formation  to  the  clofe  cf  the  17th  century,  p.  i — 24.  * 

Anecdotes  of  A.  Pitcairn,  M.  D.  Ruddiman  created  A.  M. 
Removes  frorn  Aberdeen  to  Edinburgh,’  Rife  of  the  Advocates 
Library.  'I'he  family  of  Spottefwo^de.  Ruddiman  republifhes 
Volufenus  de  Trarquillitate  Animi — and  Dr.  A.  Johnfon’s 
Cantici  Sclomonis  Paraphrafis  Poctica.  Anecdotes  of  this  au¬ 
thor.  •  Ruddiman  republifties  BiOiop  Douglafs’s  Virgil,  with  a 
learired  glofiary.  Charader  of  th.  t  work.’  Family  of  the 
Sages.  Dr.  Abercromby’s  martial- achievements  cf  the  Scotch 
nation.  Account  of  Lat,  Vocabularies,  P..25 — 60. 
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Rucidinosn  publifties  his  firft  original  work.  Date  of  print¬ 
ing  in  Scotland.  Society  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
knowledge.  Fordun’s  Scotichronicorn,  by  Hearn.  Plan  of 
education  for  the  High  School,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Adams’s  La¬ 
tin  Grammar.  Buchannan’s  PCilms,  wich  the  notes  of  Ruddi- 
nian.  Seleft  Poems  of  Dr.  Pitcairn.  Stridlures  on  P.  Bar¬ 
man.  Printers  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  Origin  of 
newfpapers  in  Europe,  p.  62 — 124. 

Account  of  Mr.  VValter  Goodall.  Of  Mr.  Robert  Trotter 
and  Mr.  John  Love.  Provifion  for  the  families  of  teachers. 
Scheme  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  minifters,  &c.  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Mr.  W.  Lauder.  Anderfon’s  'Diplomata  ScoL 
Thurlow*s  State  Papers.  Cririci.l  remarks  on  P.  Burman’s 
Ovid.  Anecdotes  of  auditor  W.  Benfon.  RudJiman’s  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  Buchannan’s  Pfalms.  The  rebellion  in  1745.  Cri¬ 
tical  Obfervations  on  Burman’s  Lucan.  Controverfy  with  the 
Rev.  G.  Logan.  Robert  III.  of  Scotland  vindicated  from  the 
ftain  of  baftardy.  Sir  G.  Mackenzie.  Principal  Lewis  Innes. 
G.  Earl  of  Cromarty.  Mr.  Richard  Hay.  Mr.  Andrew 
Stewart.*  Mr.  T.  Ruddiman,  junior,  di?s.  Logan’s  finifti- 
ing  ftroke.  Ruddiman’s  reply.  Love’s  vindication  of  Mr. 
G.  Buchannan.  Ruddiman’s  animadverfions  on  ditto.  Cam¬ 
den’s  Annals,  p.  126 — 226. 

Buchannan’s  ingratitude  to  his  patronefs  Queen  Mary. 
Cowrie’s  confpiracy.  Ames’s  Typographical  Antiquities. 
Pcevifli  remark  of  Dr.  S.  Johnfon.  Curious  correfpondence 
on  the  Roman  language  as  pronounced  and  written  before  and 
after  Cicero.  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  James  Mann.  His  cenfure 
and  examination  of  Mr.  T,  Ruddiman’s  philological  notes 
on  the  works  of  the  great  Buchannan,  &c.  Ruddiman’s  An- 
tierifis  in  anfwer  to  ditto.  His  correfpondence  with  the  writers 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  and  his  Audi  alteram  partem  on  the 
fame  fubjeft.  Mann’s  edition  of  Buchannan’s  Hiftory.  Rud¬ 
diman’s  death.  Stridtures  on  Lord  .Gardenftone’s  volume  of 
Mifcellanies.  Lift  of  Ruddiman’s  manufeript  and  printed 
writings,  with  the  years  of  the  author’s  life  when  they  were 
compofed  or  printed.  Story  of  the  red  lion,  p.  227 — 291. 

Anecdotes  of  Buchanna  — 354. 

Appendix  I.  Ratification  of  the  reformation  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Univerfity,  from  the  records  of  the  Scotch  pafliament,  iith 
November,  1579.  p.  35i— 

Appendix  II.  Commiflion  anent  (concerning)  Grammar,  &c, 
*607.  P-  377— 383-  .  , 

Appendix  III.  Subferibers  to  the  deed  in  favour  of  Mr.  T. 
Ruddiman,  1710,  p.  381—382. 
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Appendix  IV,  Grammaticx  Latinae  a  Scotis  Scriptse  fccun- 
dum  nmporis  ordinem,  quo  quifque  fcripferit,  &c.  from  the 
Bibliotheca  Rviddimanniana.  See  before,  p.  63,  p.  583 — 389, 

Appendix  V.  Various  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  ufeef 
Ruddiman’s  Rudiments  arid  Grammar  in  the  High  School  of 
tdinburgh,  p.  39c — 403.  • 

Appendix  VI.  Chronological  Lift  of  Newfpapers  from  the 
epoch  of  the  civil  wars,  p.  4O4 — 442.  '• 

Appendix  VIl.  Letter  from  G.  Nicolfon,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  ambaflador  in  Scotland,  to  R.' Cecil,  fecretary  of  itate, 

P*  443*^449: 

Appendix  VIII.  Lift  of  a  few  Books,  out  of  many,  printed 
by  T.  Ruddiman,  p.  450—467. 
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?  Birth  of  Ruddiman. 

*  Of  the  nutpbers  cf  men  who  have  benefitted  our  fathers  by 
their  Audies,  and  added  to  the  reputation  of  Great  Britain  by  their 
learning,  few  will  be  found  better  entitled  to  biographical  notice 
than  Ruddiman,  whether  we  confider  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  works,  the 
xnodefty  of  his  nature,  or  the  difintereftednefs  of  his  fpirit.  He  tco 
was  incited  to  employ  ♦  laborious  days*  and  (leeplcfs  nights,  by  the 
hope  that  poAerity  would  at  laA  award  him  the  jultice  \vhich  his 
cotemporaries  often  denied  him.  The  time  is  jiow  come,  when  ap 
aicempc  is  made  to  fulfil  his  wiAi,  by  endeavouring  to  Aate  his  pre- 
tenficnsi  and  to  eAimatc  his  worth.  In"  making  this 'attempt,  after 
abler  wrin^rs  had  relinqu  Aied  the  talk,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  col- 
lefi  the  incidents  of  his  life,  in  order  that*  his  merits  may  be  known, 
and  his  example  may  be  followed. 

*  1  he  county  of  Banff,  and  the  parifh  of  Boyndie,  have  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  Ruddiman’s  birth.  In  O^ober  1674,  he  was  born  on  the 
farm  cf  Raggel,  in  the  barony  of  Baldavy,  fituated  on  the  Aiore  of 
the. Murray  Firth,  near  the  confluence  of  the  river  Dovern,  within 
three  miles  of  the  (hire  town  of  Banff. 

*  Margaret  Simpfpn,  his  mother,  was  the  daughter  of  Andrew 
Simpfon,  who  occupied  the  farm  of  Little  Ratie,  in  the  fame  parifh. 
His  father  was  James  Ruddiman,  who  was  born  in  the  parifii  of 
Alva,  but  removed  to  the  farm  of  Raggel,  which  was  then  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Ogilvy  of  Baldavy,  and  which,  by  one  of  thofe  changes 
that  are  incident  to  fmall  efiates,  fince  become  a  part  of  the  pof 
feflions  of  the  Earl  of  Findlatcr.  James  Ruddiman  was  long  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  agricultural  knowledge,  as  a  farmer  %  and  for  his  fea- 
fonable  charity,  as  a  neighbour.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men,  who, 
with  great  corporeal  powers,  poflefs  a  tender  heart.  When  he  heard 
of  the  demife  of  Charles  11.  he  fhed  many  tears.  Such  was  the  at- 
t.'ichment  to  monarchy  which  twenty  years  of  anarchial  hx[2Lt\c\(ixi  had 
begotten  in  the  nation  ! '  His  fon  1  homas,  who  was  only  ten  years, 
two  months,  and  nineteen  days  old,  beheld  that  buiA  of  his  father’s 
loyally,  remembered  it  ever  after  with  a  livelinefs  which  may>  per¬ 
haps,  have  influenced  his  father’s  condufl, 
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<  Young  Ruddiman  was  initiated  in  grammar  at  the  parifli  fchool 
of  Boyndic,  which  was  diftant  a  mile  from  his  faiher^s  dwelling,  and 
which  was  then  taught  by  George  Morifon,  whom  his  pupil  always 
prailcd  for  his  attention  and  (kill.  ♦  ^  ♦  Mean  time  the  intclle^t» 
and  memory,  and  diligence,  of  Ruddiman  carried  him  on  before  the 
other  fcholars  of  the  fame  ftanding.  From  Simfon’s  Grammar  (Ru* 
flimentis  Gi  ammatices)  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
As  he  advanced  in  his  philoiogic  il  courfe,  he  was  ftruck  wkh  the 
Metamorphofis  of  Ovid,  -  The  ilories  excited  his  curiofity,  and  his 
curiofity  was  gratified  by  the  ftories.  The  fchool  matter  feeing  his 
cagernefs,  and  knowing  his  talents,  allowed  him  to  prefs  forward^ 
without  waiting  the  tardy  progrefs  of  Jlunxjer  boys.  This  example  is 
recorded  that  it  may  be  followed.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ovid,  of  all 
the  daffies,  was  the  firft  and  the  laiV  favourite  of  Ruddiman,  as  that 
iufeious  poet  had  equally  been  of  Milton,  In  his  youth  Ruddiman 
was  charmed  with  the  gaiety  of  Ovid's  fancy,  the  fprighiliucfs  of  his 
wit,  with  the  elegance  and  clearnefs  of  his  language ,  and,  during 
the  languor  of  age,  the  grammarian  was  pleafed  with  the  purity  and 
flow  of  his  diflion,  with  his  moral  precepts,  and  with  his  ufeful  leflbns 
of  life. 

^  The  time  came  at  laft  when  Ruddiman  was  to  try  his  firength  on 
a  more  confpicuous  theatre  againft  the  ableft  youths  of  the  North. 
In  Oflober  1690,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,'  he  left  his  home,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  father,  who,  thinking  him  too  young  to  cn« 
counter  the  obdru6ltons  of  life,  had  oppofed  his  defign,  in  order  to 
gain,  by  competition,  at  the  King’s  College,  Aberdeen,  a  priic, 
which,  our  Itudent  heard,  was  annually  given  to  genius  and  learning. 
His  filler  Agnes  put  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  wli’ch,  being  a  large 
contribution  at  a  needy  moment,  he  always  mentioned  to  her  prailc, 
and  timely  •  repaid  to  her  offspring. 

^  On  the  road  he  is  faid  to  have  been  met  near  Starbriggs  by 
gypfics,  who  dripped  him  of  his  clothes.  From  this  difader  a  dif- 
tinguidiing  feature  of  Ruddiman^ chara^er^began  to  appear.  In  the 
courfe  of  an  extended  life  he  condantly  evinced  .that,  though  a  mo* 
deft,  he  was  a  refolute  man,  who,  relying  on  the  confeioufnefs  of 
his  own  powers,  and  the.deadinefs  of  his  own  exertions,  was  never 
turned  afide,  from  a  fair  objed,  by  whatever  oppofition.  At 
Aberdeen  he  at  lad  appeared,  without  friends  or  recommendations, 
or  even  decent  apparel,  which  procures  a  civil  reception  to 
Grangers.* 

After  a  concife  hiftory  of  that  univerfity,  its  firft  profeffors, 
plan  of  education,  and  fundry  revolutions  from  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury  progreffively,  the  author  returns  to  the  fubjeil  of  his 
memoirs :  ‘  \ 

'  The  munificence  of  the  North  had  edablifiied,.ih  the  univerfities 
of  Scotland,  various  foundations,  which  are  there  called  Burfaries, 
which,  as  they  amount  to  9,  12,  or  pounds  a  year,  enablj^  the 


•  By  r//.vr/y  he  probably  means  fcafohaWy; 


iludenti, 
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fludenti,  during  four  terms  (of  ix  or  feven  continuous  months  each) 
10  acquire  a  competence  of  Greek,  of  phyiics,  and  of  metaphyfics. 
Jn  order  to  gain  one  of  thefe  burfaries,  by  competition,  nothing  is 
required  but  a  fufficient  acquaintance  with  Latin.  A  theme  is 
afligned  by  the  profeffors  to  the  feveral  competitors,  and  to  him  who 
exhibits  the  greateft  knowledge  of  latinity,  is  afligned  the  richeft 
burfary.  It  is  unneceflary  to  recount  [relate],  thatRuddiman  carried 
away  the  prize  from  the  ableft  of  his  opponents,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
peftatien  of  thofe  who  had  formed  their  opinion's  from  firft  appear¬ 
ances,  without  wailing  for  fubfeqiient  trial*. 

*  His  father,  being  informed  of  the  place  and  the  objeft  of  his 
cxcuriion,  haftened  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  found  that  his  fon  had 
gained  an  cftablifliment  by  his  knowledge,  and  friends  by  his  con- 
duft.  From  that  epoch  Ruddiman  returned  ftldoin  to*  his  father^s 
houfe,  and  partook  little  of  his  father’s  aid.  James  Ruddiman  l;ad 
fix  children,  who  were  born  in  the  following  order  :  Agnes,  Thomas 
(our  author),  James,  John,  Walter,  and  Helen.  Frcm  the  conftani 
needs  of  fo  numerous  a  family,  little  indeed  could  be  fpared  to  the 
cldcft  fon,  had  he  been  lefs  able  to  provide  for  himfelf. 

•  In  November  1690  Thomas  Rcddiman  commenced  his  acade¬ 
mical  iiudies  under  Profefibr  Black,  of  whom  he  always  fpoke  with 
veneration  and  kindnefs.  *  Whatfoever  the  ProfefTor  knew  he 
was  fedulous  to  teach;  whatever  he  taught  Ruddiman  was  eager  to 
learn.  But  though  Ruddiman  doubtlefs  performed  the  talks  afligned 
him,  he  probably  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius  in  lludying  clalfical 
learning.  His  literary  labours  were  at  length  rewarded  by  tlioie  who 
were  tlie  proper  judges  of  his  merits;  for,  on  the  21ft  of  June,  1694, 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  maftcr  of  arts.  His  academic  honours 
were  conferred  after  a  difputation,  which  laded,  fays  the  thefts  (dill 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prcfelfor  T.  Gordon),  ah  aurora  tfque  ad 
ram.  Of  his  fellow  dudents  two  only  are  remembered,  Simon 
Frafer,  of  Beaufort,  w'ho,  though  he  had  nearly  arrived  at  manhood, 
was  at  the  head  of  every  mifehief,  and,  after  he  had  become  Lord 
Lovat,  clofcd  a  long  life  of  vicious  courfes  by  public  execution.  The 
other  was  Dunlop,  the  well-known  watchmaker,  who,  being  an  ho- 
nefler  man,  rofe  to  be  a  more  ufeful  citizen. 

‘  Ruddiman  did  not  relinquidi  his  ftudies  when  he  left  the  col¬ 
lege,  though  he  was  not  then  twenty  years  of  age.  His  diligence 
began  early,  and  continued  late,  in  his  life;  and  the  fird  prodiiftion 
of  his  learned  indudry  is  an  unpublifhed  book,  entitled,  RhetoricQUi^ 
LibrlTres\  and  which  proves  that,  before  Od.  1694,  he  had  pe- 
xufed  the  Latin  clafiics  with  exemplary  application. 

‘  Mean  time  he  was  engaged  by  Robert  Young,  of  Auldbar, 
.the  county  of  Forfar,  the  great- grand  fon  of  Sir  Peter  Young, 
had  been  the  fcholafiic  madcr  of  King  James,  to  aflid  the  dudies  of 
his  fon  David,  whem  Ruddiman  commends  for  his  gentlemanlike 
accomp!i(hments.  -  At  Auldbar  he  probably  fpent  his  vacations, 
the  company  of  thofe  whom  he  always  remembered  with  fond  reed- 
ledion.  It  was  in  this  retreat  that,  while  he  promoted  the  littrarj 
labours  of  a  pupil,  he  purfued  his  owa.’  . 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Chalmers  goes  on  to  relate  the  election  of  Ruddiman 
to  the  office  of  fchoolmafter  at  Lawrence  Kirk  in  1695; 
which  truft  he  difcharged  with  fidelity  three  years  and  an  half. 

4  Towards  the  end  of  1699  an  accident  opened  new  profpc6ts 

to  his  penetrating  fight/ 

‘  Pitcairn. 

«  This  celebrated  phyfician,  being  detained  by  violence  of  wea¬ 
ther  at  this  iaconiidcrable  haatict  (Lawrence  Kirk),  which  had  not 
yet  a  library  at  the  inn,  felt  tne  milery  of  having  nothing  to  do. 
Wan  ting  fociety,  he  inquired  il  no  perfon  were  in  the  village  who 
could ‘ interchange  converfation,  and  would  partake  of  his  dinner? 
The  hoftefs  informed  him,  that  the  fchoolmafter,  though  young,  was 
faid  to  be  learned ;  and,  though  modcll,  flie  wa^  fure  could  talk. 
Thus  met  Pitcairn,  at  the  age  of  47,  With  Ruidiman  at  2^.  I’heir 
literature,  their  politics,  and  their  general  call  of  mind,  were  mu¬ 
tually  pleafing.  Pitcairn  invited  Kuddiman  to  Edinburgh,  offered 
him  his  patronage,  and  performed  in  the  end,  what  is  not  always  ex¬ 
perienced,  as  much  as  he  originally  promifed.* 

,  I 

Of  Dr.  Pitcairn’s  hiftory  our  author  gives  a  very  fuccindl 
account,  in  feveral  well-compofed  pages,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers, 

•  When  Ruddiman  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1700  he  found  it  in¬ 
habited  by  30,000  people,  who  were  divided  by  fadion,  wdthout 
being  invigorated  by  rivalfhip.  Edinburgh,  without  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  elegance,  did  not  then  pretend  to  the  gaieties  of  fplen- 
dor.  Her  youtti  were  inftruded  at  a  gramaiar-fcnool,  which,  in 
early  tin>es,  had  been  ereded  within  her  w'alls.  It  was  by  the  bounty 
of  King  James  that  flie  derived  the  illuminations  of  an  univerfity, 
which  in  1700  did  not,  however,  teach  profeffedly  the  fcicnces  of 
phyfic  or  of  law.  She  had,  fince  the  year  1532,  had  the  prefence 
of  a  college  of  juftice,  which  diftributed  right,  in  the  lhape  of  fyf- 

{  tem,  and  at  length  formed  a  faculty  of  lawyers.* 

I  •  * 

?  ’  *  Advocates  Library* 

\ 

:  ^  The  year  1682  may  be  confidered  as  the  epoch  of  its  eftablKh- 

I  ment.  It  naturally  attraded  Ruddiman,  though  he  had  not  a  formal 
r  engagement  in  it  for  feme  months  after  his  arrival.  Sir  George 
■  Mackenzie,  of  Rofehaugh,  who  was  born  in  1636,  and  died  in  1691, 

;  after  rifing  to  the  head  of  his  profeflion  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  eminence 
i  in  literature  as  a  fcholar,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  founding  that 
i  ttfeful  colledion  of  law,  hiftory,  and  fcience.  He  it  was  who  pro- 
!  jeded  this  library ;  it  was  he  who,  at  the  foundation  of  it,  pro- 
nounced  ah  inaugural  oration,  difplaying  its  advantages,  and  fug- 
j  gelling  its  improvement ;  it  was  he  who  fnewed  an  example  to  others, 
;  by  making  it  feveral  donations.  Like  other  ellabliftiments,  its 
I  commencement  was  inccnlidcrablc,  its  funds  uncertain,  and  its 

progrefir 
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progrcfs  in  utility  flow.  But  frequent  contributions  augmented  Its 
numerous  volumes,  both  printed  and  manufcript ;  and  a  fettled  fund 
for  its  ufes  was  at  length  cftabliftied.  As  every  advocate,  on  his  ad- 
xnii&on  to  the  honours  and  profits  of  the  profeflion,  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  certain  fum,  the  faculty  appropriated  a  part  of  this  admiilion. 
money  to  the  augmentation  of  their  books.  When  Ruddiman  wai 
firll  admitted  into  the  library  it  was  kept  in  Mill’s  Square ;  and  the 
librarian  at  *ihis  [that]  aera  was  Mr.  Stevenfon.  '  While  Ruddiman 
had  yet  no  fettled  engagement  there,  he  employed  himfelf  in  arrang¬ 
ing  books,  copying  papers,  and  in  making  extrafts  from  interefting 
authors. 

‘  It  was  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  from  its  firil  cftablilhment, 
that  Ruddiman  became  formally  connedled  with  that  library,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight.* 

From  the  fcquel  of  the  memoirs  it  is  coIle£led,  that  he  made 
his  firft  entrance,  as  afliftant  librarian,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1702; 
appointed  again,  with  an  annual  falary  of  363/.  bs.  ^ots 
(or  30/.  bs.  8^.),  in  lieu  of  all  fees,  except  the  fmall  gratuities 
ufually  paid  on  the  admiflion  of  advocates ;  admitted  principal 
librarian  the  6th  of  January,  without  additional  falary^ 

and  that  he  refigned  that  truft  the  7th  of  January,  1752. 

Our  limits  forbid  an  account  of.  his  hiftory  daring  the  inter¬ 
mediate  years,  as  an  antiquary,  author,  critic,  editor,  gram¬ 
marian,  librarian,  philologift,  and  printer.  ‘  He  died  at  Edin- 
*  burgh,  on  Wednefday,  the  19th  of  January,  1757,  when  hp 
^  had  advanced  into  the  eighty- third  year  of  his  age/ 

When  it  is  confidered  that  this  author  had  no  knpwledgc  of 
the  perfonage  whofe  life  he  undertook  to  write,  and  that  he  did 
©ot  begin  to  cdleft  the  requifite  materials  before  more  than 
thirty  years  aftef  his  deceafe,  it  is  rather  furprifmg  th^t  he 
fhould  co11e£t  fo  large  a  mafs  of  authentic  information,  and  af- 
certain  a  variety  of  dates  with  fo  much  precifion.  By  a  minute 
and  patient  refearch  into  records  to  which  very  few  have  accefs, 
and  fewer  (kill  to  perufe,  he  has  elucidated  feveral  points  of 
which  Ruddiman  himfelf  was  uncertain,  e.  g.  the  writer  of  Pu- 
channan’s  life,  faid  to  have  been  compofed  by  Buchannan  him- 
fetf  two  years  before  his  death,  it  is  here  (hewn  was  Sir  Peter 
Young,  the  fub-preceptor  of  King  James.  The  work,  ab- 
fira<^ing  from  the  particular  view  four  which  it  is  publiflied, 
ferves  as  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  conamon  ftock  of  Britilb 
biography,  for  almoft  an  hundred  years  paft. 

In  perufing  thofe  parts  of  the  memoirs  to  which  this  review 
docs  not  extend,  fomc  readers  will  perhaps  think  that  Bu¬ 
channan  is  criminated  with  too  much  acrimony,  and  without 

*'  ■  the 
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the  authority  of  direft  hiftorical  evidence.  But  candour  muft 
admit)  that,  after  many  abatements,  on  this  fcore,  his  political 
cbaraftcr  will  remain  very  exceptionable. 

The  chronological  lift  of  newfpapers  from  the  epoch  of  th« 
civil  wars,  is  an  cfFort  of  extenlive  and  minute  inquiry;  and 
the  following  ftatement  of  thofe  fugitive  compofiticns,  quickly 
evanefcent)  and  ftill  multiplying,  muft  be'  a  curiofity ; 

The  average  number  of  newfpapers  which  wercY 

publiflied  in  England,  exclufive  of  thofe  crrculat-  >  9^464, 79^ 
cd  in  Scotland,  at  the  clofe  of  the  late  reign,  was,  J 

The  number  printed  in  1: 90  —  14,035.639 

1791  i4’794**  53 

1792  —  ’15,005,760 

The  author’s  advertifement,  with  a  few  remarks,  may  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to*  many  of  our  readers : 

•  I  have  amufed  and  inftrufted  myfelf  In  writing  the  life  of  Rud- 

diman,  which  1  now  prefume  to  deliver  to  the  world.  But  whether 
1  (hall  either  inftrudt  or  amufe  the  reader,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
icrmine.  .  . 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  remembrance  of  a  fcholar, 
who,  by  his  labours,  promoted  the  intercfls  of  learning,  and  to  pro- 
teft  a  charader  which,  for  its  probity,  may  be  offered  as  an  example 
to  imitation.  More  leifure,  and  better  talents,  than  I  pofTefs,  might 
have  done  ample  juftice  to  his  memory,  by  difplaying  his  worth  to 
greater  advantage.  This  narrative  I  have  tried  to  ornament  with 
fuch  decorations  as  I  thought  would  gratify  curiofity,  and  illuftrate 
the  fubjed.  Prefixed  is  a  portrait  of  the  venerable  grammarian, 
which  was  painted  by  Dc  Nune,  who  has  preferved  a  ftriking  likc- 
Dcfs,  though  he  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Walpole ;  and  wliich  was 
engraved  by  the  greateft  artift  among  the  great,  at  this  day.  The 
original  pi£lure  is  in  the  houle'  of  Ruddiman’s  fon-in-iaw,  Jamef 
Stewart,  Efq.  St.  Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh.* 

Grammarian,  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
term,  denotes  a  profeffed  teacher  o^  the  ancient  or  living  lan¬ 
guages  in  their  elementary  principles,  letters,  fyllables,  ihort 
or  long ;  words  of  every  clafs ;  fentences :  and  confequcntly 
lomcwhat  lefs  than  a  philologift,  which  implies  critical  fkill. 
But  of  old,  a  grammarian  was  but  another  word  for  a  man  of 
univerfal  erudition,  a  man  of  tafte,  an  exquifite  judge  in  the  ele- 
g^t  arts.  Such  was  Ruddiman. 

Subjoined  to  this  advertifement  is  a  fac  fimile  of  the  hand- 
siting  and  fignature  of  Ruddiman,  at  a  late  period  of  his  age, 
from  his  manufeript  notes  on  his  (printed)  Vindication  of 
Buchannan. 

.In  thefe  criticifms  it  was  incompatible  with  brevity  to  give 
and  full  account  of  Ruddiman's  ufeful  works.  This 

book, 
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book,  printed  in  1745,  is  a  piece  of  elaborate  criticifm,  vindi. 
eating  Buchannan*s  Paraphrafe  cf  the  Plalms  from  the  partial,  and 
difingenuous  exceptions  of  Auditor  Benfon  ;  and  was  accounted 
by  the  public,  and  by  the  author  himfelf,  the  moft  finilhed  of 
his  Englilh  performances.  The  controverfy  was  temporary. 
But  found  criticifm  never  grows  old  by  profeription. 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  peculiar  felicity  of  ac. 
quaintance  wiih  RudJiman,  and  recolledls  fome  of  his  remarks 
on  penmanfliip.  This  art,  he  faid,  had  loft  much  of  its  beauty 
and  proportion  fince  the  invention  of  printing.  Formerly  it 
Was  a  profeflxonal  trade  to  execute  tranferipts  from  original  re¬ 
cords,  or  prior,  copies;  and  thofe  who  excelled  in  manual  typo- 
graphy  were  high  in  eftimation.  The  beft  penmen  were  thofe 
who, -confiftently  with  the  proper  fhape,  and  due  diftanccs  of 
letters,  comprifed  much  writing  in  the  leaft  room.  But  now 
the  tops  and  tails  of  letters  are  of  an  immoderate  length,  and 
thofe  Ihort  letters,  or  that  part  of  others  which  (hould.make  the 
centre  of  the  line,  is  fo  diminifhed,  or  miftiapcd,  that,  fym- 
metry,  the  perfedtion  of  writing,  is  loft.  His  own  ftyle  in 
writing  was  diftinft,  bold,  and  mafterly,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  chancery  alphabet.  In  marking  his  fignature,  the  initials 
were  of  the  cypher  form,  and  certain  flourifhes  to  the  left,  with 
a  dafh,  below  the  line,  continued  to  the  termination  of  the 
name,  on  the  right,*  were,  for  the  fake  of  ornament,  or  of  au¬ 
thenticity,  added. 

‘  In  the  Appendix,  No.  Ill,  will  be  found  fac  fimiles  of  the 

*  fubferiptions  of  the  eminent  lawyers  who,  in  1710,  bore  tefti- 
^.mony  to  the  merits  of  the  librarian.  As  a  tailpiece,  is  added 
*.the  ticket  which  afeertained  Ruddiman’s  books,  and  which 

*  the  late  Lord  Hailes  recommended  to  my  attention,  as  a  very 

*  ingenious  device.’  It  is  a  combination  of  two  Ifofceks  tri¬ 
angles,  the  leaft  angle  of  the  one  interfering  the  bafe  of  the 
other,  the  one  white,  the  ^other  dark.  On  the  three  lines  of 
the  white  triangle  is  the  infcnpti6n,  ‘^Tho.  Ruddiman,  a.m. 

*  Fac’.  Jurid.  Ldinb.  Bibliotheccarius.’  On  thofe  of  the  dark, 
a  Greek  apophthegm,  the  purport  of  which  may  be  expreffed 
in  the  following  glofs  :  ‘  Induftry  furmounts  all  obftacles.’ 


Art. 
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Art.  V.  The  DoSlrine  of  Unlverfal  Comparifon  or  General 
Proportion.  By  fames  Glenie^  Ejq.  F.  R.  S.  late  Lieutenant 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Dedicated^  by  Permijfton^  to  his. 
Royal  Highnfs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  pp.  45,  4to.  Lon¬ 
don :  printed  for  G.  G.  J.  and  J.  RobinLn,  Pater-noftcr- 
Row,  4789,  and  publiflied  in  J793. 

Mr,  Glenie,  in  Theorem  I.  delivers  formulae  for  expreffing 
geometically  the  magnitude  that  has  to  the  given. mag¬ 
nitude  (B)  the  ratio,  which  is  produced  by  compounding  the 
ratios  of  C  to  D,  E  to  F,  G  to  H,  &c.  continued  to  the 

number  ^  V  with  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  ;  as  alfo  formulae  for 


exprefling  the  magnitude  that  has  to  (A)  the  ratio,  which  is 
produced  by  compounding  the  ratios  of  C  to  D,  E  to  F,  G  to 

H,  &c,  continued  to  the  number  j,  wdth  the  ratio  of 

B  to  A.  From  each  of  not  lefs  than  eight  of  the  formulae  in 
the  fcholium  to  this  theorem  he  {hews  the  method  of  deriving  a' 
general  geometrical  formula,  of  which,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to 
become  arithmetical,  the  celebrated  binomial  theorem  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  is  only  a  particular  cafe  amidtt  an  endlefs  variety 
of  others.  ' 

In  Theorem  II.  he  gives  fimilar  general  geometrical  formulae 
for  exprefling  every  poflible  cafe  in  the  decompofition  of  any 
number  of  ratios.. 

InTheoremJII.  he_delivers  a  greatj/ariety  of  formulje  for  ex- 
preffing  geometrically  the  magnitude,  that  has  to  any  given  mag¬ 
nitude  (B)  the  ratio,  which  has  to  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  the  ratio  of 
any  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  R  and  In  the  fcholium  to 
this  theorem,  which  we  recommend  to  the  attentive  perufal  of  our 
readers,  the  general  principles  of  geometry,  algebra,  and  arith¬ 
metic, are  clearly  pointed  out,  and  derived  from  the  fame  fource. 
He  concludes  with  the  following  obfervations : 

*  From  what  has  been  delivered,  however,  dt  manifeftly  appears, 
that  multiplication,  divifion,  involution,  and  evolution,  and  all  fuch 
operations  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  are,  by  the  principles  above 
hid  down,  eafiiy  reducible  to,  and,  when  properly  and  fcientifically 
confidered,  in  reality  nothing  elfe  than  the  augmentation  or  diminu¬ 
tion,  the  increafe  or  decreafe,  of  arithmetical  or  numerical  magni¬ 
tudes,  by  means  of  proportion  and  the  combination  of  ratios,  v/heu 
referred  to  i,  or  unit,  as  the  llandard  of  comparifon.  But  as  i,  or 
unit,  combined  in  any  manner,  or  in  any  number  of  ways  whatever, 
ftill  produces  unit,  this  combination  of  ratios,  from  the  almoft  con- 
flaut  difappearance  of  the  various  combinations' of  unit,  and  the  terms 
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of  latios  that  are  repreftnted  by  it,  is  not  fo  immediately  difcernible 
in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  as  in  geometry,  where  the  terms  and  com^ 
binations  remain  entire,  without  difappearing,  let  the  iiandafd  of 
comparifon  be  what  it  may.  This  difappearance,  however,  of  the 
combinations  of  unit,  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  renders  it  by  far  the 
snoft  commodious  and  convenient  flandard  for  common  ufe,  although 
the  lead  calculated  one  poflible,  on  the  faid  account,  for  the  purpofe 
of  * (hewing  the  connexion  between  the  various  operations  in  thefe 
fciences,  and  the  real  fcicntific  ^principles  on  which  they  depend. 
The  famous  binomial  theorem,  given  by  the  illuftrious  Sir  Ifaac  New^ 
ton,  was  found  extremely  ufeful  for  involution  and  evolution. — But 
this  theorem,  as  delivered  by  its  author,  is  clearly  an  arithmetical 
one  only,  having  a  reference  in  all  its  operations  to  i,  or  unit;  for 
it  only  ilicws  the  different  degrees  of  increafe  and  decreafe  in  nume¬ 
rical  magnitudes,  by  the  arrangement  and  combination  of  ratios, 
which  have  i,  or  unit,  for  their  confequents,  as  well  as  the  ftandard 
of  comparifon,  or,  when  any  numbers  arc  given  or  afluraed,  what 
degrees  of  augmentation  or  diminution  they  muft  undergo  to  have  to 
I  fuch  ratios  as  have  to  the  ratios  refpedlively  of  thefe  numbers  theni- 
felves  to  t,  the  ratios  of  what  are  ufually  called  the  indices  to  i. 
Unit,  or  i,  has  therefore  very  properly,  on  account  of  its  great  con¬ 
venience  and  ufe,  been  commonly  ufed,  in  algebra  and  arithmetic,  as 
the  (tandard  of  reference  for  numerical  magnitudes,  although  there 
feems  to  be  no  neceffity  for  confining  our  ideas  to.it,  or  any  other  one 
particular  (iandard ;  for  thefe  fciences,*  when  confidered  generally, 
as  well  as  geometry,  undoubtedly  admit  of  an  endlefs  variety  of  flan- 
dards.  The  expreffions  delivered  in  the  preceding  theorems  are  not 
inly  geometrical,  but  un'ivcrfally  metrical ;  that  is,  they  extend 
equally  to  geometry,  and  all  the  other  abflrad  fciences  in  general, 
when  they  arc  confidercdi  however,  in  the  light  in  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exhibit  them,  a  light,  to  the  befl  of  my  knowledge,  in 
a  great  mcafurc  new ;  the  tranfitions  from  them,  in  their  geometrical 
forms,  to  their  algebraic  and  numerical  ones,  are  fo  natural,  fo 
firientific,  and  fo  beautiful,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  furnifh  the  mind 
with  the  higheft  pleafure,  fatisfa^ion,  and  delight,  in  thus  pointing 
out,  as  it  were, ^  at  one  general  view,  the  connexion  between  thofe 
different  fciences,  and  unfolding  the  reafons  of  their  various  opera* 
xIoDS,  from  the  fame  indifputable  and  mathematical  principles/ 

In  Theorem  IV.  he  gives  formulae  for  exprefling  geometri¬ 
cally  the  magnitude  that  has  to  any  given  magnitude  (B)  fuch 
a  ratio,  as  arifes  from  decompounding  any  number  of  ratios.with 
that  of  A  to  B,  or  that  has  to  B  fuch  a  ratio,  as  has  to  the  ratio 
of  B  to  A  the  ratio  of  any  two  given  magnitudes  Z  and  Q. 

Theorem  V.  contains  fome  very  curious  formulae— and  in 
the  fcholium  to  it  he  gives  a  general  geometrical  expreflion, 
which,  in  that  particular  cafe,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  become 
arithmetical,  gives  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^s  theorem  for  the  fumma- 
tion  of  feries  of  numbers  by  means  of  their  differences. 

.  ’  Theorems 
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Theofcrfis  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  with  their  fcholia  and  corol 
laries,  contain  a  great  variety  of  general  geometrical  fprmula 
and  cxpreffioris  capable  of  the  ihoft  ufcful  and  extenilve  aj^' 
plication. 


The  doiSlrine  of  proportion  delivered  in  the  elements  of 
geometry  forms  the  bafis  of  almoft  all  the  geometrical  realbrb* 

[  ing  made  -ufe  of  both  by  ancient  and-  modern  mathematicians : 
but  the  reafonings  of  geometers,  with  regard  ta, proportional 
magnitudes,  have  feldom  been^  carried  beyond  the  triplicate  ra¬ 
tio,  which  exprefles  the  relation  that  fimilar  folids  have  to  one 
another  wheri  referred  -to  their  homologous  linear  dimcnfions*. 
This  boundary,  however,  comprehends  but  a  .very  limited  por¬ 
tion  of  univeifal  comparifon,  and  almoft  vaniflies  into  nothing 
j  when  compared  with  that  endlefs  variety  of  relations  which  muft 
I  neceffarily  take  place  .between  geometrical  magnitudes  in  all  the 
p  '  polSble  degrees  of  increafe  and  decreafe.  The  firft  of  thefe 
I  embraces  but  a  very  limited  and  contrived  field  f  geometrical 
comparifon  5  within  the  compafs  of  which,  however,  the  ancient 
geometers  performed  wonders,*  that  have  been  carried*  ftill  far- 
j  ther  by  the  ingenuity- and  indefatigable  inJuftry  of  the  moderns. 

4  The  laft  extends  the  field  indefinitely.  •  But  no  author,  before 
j  Mr.  Glenie,  that  we  have  been  able  to  meet  with^  gives,  the 
I  fmalleft  hint  or  informati^m  with  regard  to  any  general  method 
I  of  expreffing- geometrically,  when  any  two  magnitudes  of  the 
j  (ame  kind  arc  given,  what  degree  of  augmentation  or  diminu- 
!  tloh  any  one  of  thefe  magnitudes  muft  undergo,  in  order  to  have 
;  to  the  other  any  murtipIlc^!or  fubmultiplicate  ratio  of  thefe 
magnitudes* 'in  their  given,  ftate  ;  or,^  fpeak  more  ^generally,  a 
ratio  w^hlch  has  to  the^ratio'of  the  firft- mentioned  jofithefe  mag- 
;  nitudes  to  the  other  the  ratio  of  any  two  homogehenus  magm-^ 
i  tudes  whatever.  Neither  have  we  been  able  to  difcover  that 
any. other  author  has  Ihewn  geometrically,  in  a  general  -way, 
when  any  number  of  ratios  are  .to  be  compounded  or  decom¬ 
pounded  with  a  given  ratio,.  ho\v.much  either  of  the  magnitudes 
in  the  given  ratio  is  to  be  au^ented  or  diminiftied,  ib  order  ta 
have  to  the  other  a  ratio,  whicTi  is  equal  to  the  given  ratio^con)-^ 
pounded  or  decompounded  with  the  other  ratios.  *  gt^qie- 
trical  inveftigation  of  all  thefe  defiderata,,  which  at  •  firft  fighj 
appears' almoft  impraiSicable,-  and  the.  fixing  of  general  laws  re-» 
fpefting  them,  is  .‘profefledly  Mr.  Glenie’s  obje£fc  in  ^is  pubfir^ 
I  cation;  which,  as  u  treats,  of  fubjeifts  jas  new  as  t^y  are;ges^ 

Ineral,  mufti  when  thoroughly  underftbodj  ' naturally  attra£l,  tbe^ 
attention  of  tfie  fcicntific  world.  ,  - 
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In  the  very  commencement  of  it  he  difcovers  a  metaphyScal 
turn  of  mina ;  for  he  defines  magnitude  to  be  whatever  admits 
of  more  or  lefs  of  increafe  or  decreafe^  and  quantity  to  be  the 
d^egree  of  magnitude.  In  his  definition  of  magnitude,  therefore, 
he  manifeftly  includes  ratios  and  the  relations  of  ratios,  to  which 
his  general  geometrical  formulae  are  applicable,  as  well  as  to  any 
other  magnitudes  forming  the  groundwork  of  general  or  nnu 
verfal  metrics. 

We  muft  confefs  that  this  performance  appears  to  us  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  fuccefsful  applications  of  metaphyfics  to  geometry  that 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  either  the  ancient  or  mo. 
dern  mathematicians.  In  it  ^  author  has  opened  the  great 
refervoir  of  fcience,  and  delivered  general  rules  for  extending 
mathematical  rcafoning^^xe  Hmiie, 


Art.  VI.  7bt  AnUctdtntal  Calculus ;  er,  A  Geometrical  Me¬ 
thod  of  reafoningy  without  any  Confideration  of  Motion  or  Velocity, 
applicable  to  every  Pur^fe  to  which  Fluxions  have  been  or  can 
be  applied ;  with  the  Geometrical  Principles  of  Increments,  (Sc. 
and  the  Confrultions  of  fame  Problems  as  a  few  Examples  fe- 
lefted  from  an  endlefs  or  indefinite  Variety  of  them  refpeiiing 
foiid  Geometryy  which  he  has  by  him  in  Manufcript.  By  fames 
Glenicy  Efq.  M.  A.  and  F.  R.  S.  London :  printed  for  G. 
G.  J.  and  J.  Robinfon,  Pater-nbfter-Row. '  1793." 

^THIS  publication,  the  author  informs  us,  is  the  fulfilment . 
'  of  a  promife  which  he  made  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  the  6th  of  March,  1777,  to  deliver,  without  any 
confideration'  of  motion  or  velocity,  a  geometrical  method  of 
reafoning,  applicable  to  every  purpofe  to  which  the  much-cele.‘ 
brated  do&ine  of  fluxions  of  the  illuftrious  Newton  has  been 
or  can  be  applied. 

For  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  geometrical  calculus, 
and  a  proof  that  the  fluxionary  and 'differential  calculi  are  only 
particular  branches  of  it,  when  the  expreffions  in  it  are  fup- 
pofed  to  become  arithmetical,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's 
own  words,  in  pages  10  and  ii. 

The  aitrodudion  of  arithmetical  terms  into  geometry  by 
Des  Cartes,  and  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  tndivifibles,  over* 
whelmed  the  mathematical  fciences  with  a  profufion  of  tncon-' 
ceiveable  and  inexplicable  expreffions.  Hie  introducing  alfo  of 
motions  and  velocities,  in  all  their  various  modifications,  into 
diefe  fciences,  in  language  and  forms  of  fpeaking  often  far  from, 
being  unexceptionable,  opened  al  wide  field  of  controverfy.  'fo 
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remove  from  them  all  the  heterogeneous  matter  with  which 
they  have  been  inundated  in  modern  times,  and  to  reftore  them 
to  their  ancient  purity,  appears  to  be  Mr.  Glcnic’s  principal 
obje£l  in  this  publication. 

This  object:  Mr.  Glenie  has  completely  accomplifhed.  He 
has  ellabli&ed  this  calculus  on  a  toundation  that  cannot  be 
(haken.  For  every  mathematical  reader  may  eafily,  by  means 
of  the  general  expreffions  delivered  in  pag;e  3,  and  Euc.  Data^ 
demonftrate  the  principles  of  this  method  by  exhauftions  ex- 
aftly  after. the  manner  of  the  ancient  geometers  j  fince  in  each 
the  ratio  of  the  firft  term  to  twice  the  fecond  is  greater  than  any 
given  ratio ;  as  alfo  the  ratio  of  the  fecond  to  thrice  the  third  ^ 
the  ratio  of  the  third  to  four  times  the  fourth ;  and  fo  on — and 
each  term  is  greater  than  all  the  fucceeding  ones  taken  together 
(when  N  is  lefs  than  any  given  or  afligned  magnitude,  or  the 
ratio  of  A  to  N  is  greater  than  any  given  or  a(Egned  ratio). 
This  probabfy  appeared  fo  obvious  to  Mr.  Glenie,  that  he  did 
not  think  it  neceffary  to  give  it  at  full  length. 

The  abftraft  fciences  remained  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  in 
which  we  received  them  from  the  ancients,  after  whole  centu* 
ries  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  introduced  by  the  deftruclivc 
intpads  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other  favage  tribes,  and 
continued  for  a  long  time  ia  full  vigour,  by  that  moft  deteftable 
of  all  tyrants,  and  moft  inveterate  enemy  to  human  fociety,  the 
feudal  (yftem,  till  the  year  1635,  when  Cavalerius  publiflied  his 
Geometria  Indivifibilium,  in  which  he  fuppofed  lines  to  be  made 
up  of  points,  furfaces  of  lines, _and  folich  of  furfaces,  or  formed 
refpedtively  by  the  apportion  of  infinite  numbers  of  indiviftble 
parts.  In  1644  his  pupil,  Torricellius,  publifhed  a  treatife  on 
the  fame  fubje^^.  This  method,  though  highly  exceptionable 
in  its  principles,  which  are  directly  repugnant  to  what  Euclid 
has  demonftrated  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Elements,  attracted 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  in  general,  both  by  its  novelty 
and  the  faculty  of  its  application.  It  frequently,  however^ 
gave  rife  to  falfe  infe;*ences  and  deductions,  and  obliged  tbofe 
made  ufe  of  it  to  compare  the  conclufions  they  drew  by  means 
of  it,  with  demonftrations  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  ancients. 
Requiring  a  greater  degree  of  knowledge,  management,,  (kill^ 
and  addrefs,  than  every  mathematician  was  pofleiled  of,  it 
introduced  at  .length  into  abftraCl  fcience  controverfy,  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  a  wildernefs,  in  (hort,  of  unintelligible  jargon* 
Several  able  and  ingenious.  mathemaUcians  certainly  ufed  it  ad* 
yantagcoufly/  The  learned  Dr.  Barrow,  by  combining  with  it 
the  idea  of  velocity  in  its  various  modifications,  arrived  at  fome 
very  ufeful  cpi^uilons,  nearly  difdbvered  the  doClrine  of  fluxions, 
«  . .  •  ‘  -  O  2  ,  and 
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and  may,  with  Marfcrinus's  obfervations  or  M.  de  Robcrval^ 
works,  in  fa<S  be  confidcred  as  having  pointed  it  out,  in  a  great 
meafur^  to  bis  illuftrious  friend  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who,  in 
many  of  his  writing?,  has  ufed  the  method  of  indivifibles,  as 
well  as  its  language. — Vide  his  Lediones  Opticae,  his  Analyfis 
j^r  ^quationes  numero  terminorum  infinitas,  &c.  &c. — When 
he  invented  his  dodtrine  of  fluxions,  he  demonftrated  the  rules 
of  that  calculus  by  the  method  of  indlvifiblesy  in  the  very  fenfe 
of  CavaleriuSj  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges.  He  ufed  this  me¬ 
thod  in  his  Treatife  of  Series  and  Fluxions,  and  alfo  in  that  on 
Quadratures,  as  he  at  fir  ft  wrote  it,  as  appears  from  the  works 
of  Dr.  Wallis,  though  not  as  he  afterwards  corre^cd  it.  Yet, 
even  in  his  own  edition  of  that  valuable  treatife,  he  fometimes 
makes  ufe  of  unguarded  expreflions  ;  for  in  the  introduftion  to 
it,  fpeaking  of  the  evanefeent  triangle,  as  he  calls  it,  which  has 
the  ultimate  ratios  of  its  fides  the  fame  with  the  ratios,  that  the 
fluxions  of  the  abfeefs,  ordinate  and  curve,  have  to  one  another,  he 
lays  that,  to  find  thefe  ultimate  ratios,  the  angular  points  of  the 
faid  triangle  ought  to  come  together,  or  meet  and  entirely  coin¬ 
cide.  His  words  are  thefe,  ^  debent  pun£ta  G,  &c.  coire  et 
^  omnino  coinciderc.^  The  literal  interpretation  of  thefe  words 
would,  as  th^  author*  of  the  Analyft  obferves,  lead  to  the  fup- 
pofition  of  a  triangle  in  a  point.  But  this  was  not  his  mean¬ 
ing;  for,  in  the  lemma  on  which  he  grounded  his  dodlrine  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  he  had  no  fuch  thing  in  contempla¬ 
tion  as  a  coincidence  between  curvilinear  and  reftilinear  figures, 
or  an  abfolutc  equality  between  the  varying  magnitudes  and  ra¬ 
tios,  but  an  approach  to  equality  wnthin  any  given  or  a£lually 
affigned  limits  ;  for,  inftead  of  the  words,  ‘  fiunt  ultimo  acquales,' 
he  fometimes  ufes  thef*,’^  pro  seq’ualibus  habeantur*  (may  be 
confidcred  as  equal) ;  and  for  the  words  ‘  pro  data  quavis  dif- 
^  ferentia,*  he  repeatedly  fubftitutes  thefe^  ^  pro  differentia  quavis 
^  aflignata.* 

'  In  the  performance,  however,  before  us,  which  the  author 
calls  the  Antecedental  Calculus,  in  confequence  of  having  de¬ 
rived  it  from  an  examination  of  the  antecedents  of  ratios,  with 
^  given'confequents, -and  a  given  ftandard  of  comparifon  in  the 
various  degrees  of  augmentation  and  diminution,  which  they 
undergo  by  compofition  and  decompofition,  Mr.  Glenie  cer¬ 
tainly  exprefles  himfelf  more  cautioufly  and  unexceptionably  than 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  frequently  done ;  for,'  in  determining  the 
relations  between  the  antecedehtals  of  the  abfeefs,  ordinate  and 
curve,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  the  a£bual  coincidence  of  the  angu^ 
lar  points  of  any  triangle,  but  proceeds  on  principles  fimilar 
or  rather  the  fame  with,  thofe  of  exhauftions,  and  very  judi- 
cioufljr  introduces  the  6.  Euc.  Data,  '  He  docs  not  nienuoa 
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lines  as  Infinitely  or  indefinitely  near  to  one  another  (as  the 
Britifh  Critic  for  Odtober,  1793,  p.  193^  erroneoufly  ftates), 
but  as  having  ratios  nearer  to  that  of  equality  than  any  given  or 
afligned  ratio,  or  than  by  any  given  or  affigned  homogeneous 
jnat^nitudc.  He  no  where  fpeaks  of  infinitely  little  or  indcfi- 
.nitcly  fmall  quantities  {as  the  faid  critic  ibidem  very  erroneoufly 
alTerts^jj  but  of  magnitudes  as  (landing  to  given  magnitudes 
in  relations  nearer  to  that  of  equality  than  by  any  given  or 
afligned  magnitude  of  the  fame  kind.  This  language  is  ftrift 
and  corredi,  and  perfeftly  confonant  to  the  language  and  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  ancients,  who,  in  the  method  of  exhauftions, 
always  prefuppofed  a  given  or  afligned  magnitude  or  difference, 
and  then  demonftrated  an  approach  or  nearnefs  to  equality  within 
that  limit,  eflablifhing  the  truth  of  the  propofition  by  a  redudtio 
ad  abfurdum.  Beyond  this  the  mind  is  lefl  and  bewildered  in 
infinity  and  endlefs  confufion.  This  method  of  reafoning  ad- 
mittea  into  and  eftablifh^d  In  the  elements  of  geometry,  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  calculated  for  a  tranfition  from  right-lined  figures  to 
fuch  as  are  curvilinear :  for  they  never  conlidered  a  curve  line 
as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides,  or-  fuppofed 
,  figures  and  folids  to  be  refolved  into  infinitely  fmall  elements. 
From  the  univerfal  comparifon,  that  inexhauftible  fource  of 
fcicnce,  Mr.  Glenie  has  derived,  in  a  ftriilly  geometrical  man¬ 
ner,  the  antecedental  calculus ;  a  method  of  reafoning  geome¬ 
trically,  without  any  confideration  of  time,  motion,  or  velocity^ 
more  general  than  the  differential  calculus,  or  the  method  of 
fluxions,  which  he  has  (hewn  to  be  only  branches  of  general 
arithmetical  proportion,  having  i,  or  unit,  not  only  the  invariable 


^  Tills  critic,  by  not  attending  to  Mr.  Glenie’s  definitions,  has 

njy  ^  A 

called  the  geometrical  exprellion  .  .  ^  . .  an  arithmetical  one ; 

and  obferves,  that  Euclid  has  introduced  the  ideas  of  motion  and 
time  into  fome  of  his  definitions.  But  we  call  on  this  intelligent 
critic  to  point  out  either  the  definition  or  demon flration  into  which 
£uclid  has  introduced  the  idea  of  any  fuch  modifications  of  motion 
or  velocity  as  are  coriflantly.  referred  to  in  the  method  of  fluxions  or 
of  time,  as  ufed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  his  dodrinc  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios.  The  mechanical  drawing  of  a  ftraight  line  accord* 
ing  tohis  firft  poftulate,  the  produftion  ot  it  according  to  his  fecond, 
and  the  defeription  of  a  circle  according  to  his  third,  noi  cmly  imply 
motion,  but  the  neceflary  exiftence  of  tinti^;  fince  motion,  as  well 
w  every  other  operation,  takes  place  in  time.  But  the^e  fuppofed 
mechanical. deferiptions  neither  enter  into  his  definitions,  nor  form  a 
of  any  of  his  demon ftrations  j  for  he  defines  a  line  to  be  length 
^thout  breadth,  without ,  any  confideration  cither  of  time  or 
Tclociiy^  - 
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ftandard  of  comparifcn,  but  alfo  the  confequent  of  every  ratlo^ 
compounded  or  decorrpouRded.  He  has  thereby  rid  the  I’liblitnc 
•mathematics  of  whole  mountains  of  hctefoeencous  matter,  as 
as  endlcfs  fubjefls  of  controveiTy,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  Iblid  and  lafting  fame  for  himfelf.  This  geometrical  calcu. 
lus,  when  the.expreffions  in  it  are  fuppofed  to  become  arithme¬ 
tical  and  common  ftandard  of  coinparifon,  as  well  as  the  confe. 
quent  of  every  ratio, ^  it  gives'  the  fluxionary  and  differential  cal- 
culi,  and  at  the  fame  time  furnifties  a  variety  of  exprefliohs  for 
the  fluxions  and  differentials,  that  are  neither  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  his  followers,  her  in  thofe  of 
Mr.  Leibnitz  and  the  foreign  mathematicians.  This  circum- 
ftance,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  greatly  extend  the  method 
of  finding  fluents. 

From  the  formulae  in  the  Univerfal  Comparifen  Mr.  Glenie 
has  alfo  given  the  geometrical  principles  of  increments,  and  the 
mcafurcs  of  ratios. 

He  concludes  this  performance  with  the  conftru£lions  of 
fomc  problems,  and  opens  an  entirely  new  field  in  folid  geo 
metry.  ^  This  is  a  geometrical  field,’  he  fays,  ‘  which  neither 
‘  the*  ancients  nor  moderns  feem  fo  much  as  even  to  have 
'  lot  ked  into,  unlimited  both  as  to  extent  and  variety ;  and  it 

*  furnifhes  the  means  of  enriching  pure  g^cometry  infinitely  more 

*  than  all  that  has  been  written  b^y  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  other 
^  ingenious  men,  on  curves  and  lines  of  different  orders.’ 

*  .5'hus  has  this  gentleman  eftabliftied  a  new  epoch  or  era,  not 
only  in  geometry,  but  in  mathematical  fciencc  in  genera!,  And 
we  fincerely  wifh  that  the  piirfuits  of  bufinefs  and  an  active  life, 
may  not  long  prevent  him  from  communicating  to  the  public 
further  applications  to  fcience  of  the  univerfal  cumparifon,  that 
boundlcfs  lource  of  future  invention. 


Art.  VII,  Surgical  and  Phyfiological  Ejjays,  By  John  Abtr 
nithyj  PreftJJor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Corporation  of  Surgior.w 
.^JianU Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Mofpital\  and  LeSiuuf 
in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  pp.  106.  8yo.  Evans.'  Lon 
don,  1793. 

H  E  fi  ft  effay  is  on  lumbar  abfeefles.  By  a  variety  of  fuc 
cefsful  ciffes  Mr.  Abcrnethy  has  fatisfadhorily  (hewn  that 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  this  ufually  dangerous  difeafe  is  by 
an  early  aperture  npade  either  by  a  trochar,  or  the  point  of* 
latuet.  As  foon  as  the  pus  Is  evacuated,  he  advifes  the  orihee 
to  be  clofed  with  care,  and,  if  poifible,  healed.  By  thcle  means 

tne  continued  application  of  air  is  excluded  from  the  cavity 

and 
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and  the  cyft  that  contained  the  matter  colIapGng,  there  is  a  good 
chance  of  its  heading  by  granulations  arifing  from  its  iides.  If 
the  orifice  heals,  a  new  one  is  to  be  made,  after  a  few  days,  to 
evacuate  the  pus  that  may  remain,  or  be  frelh  fecrettd ;  and  this ' 
is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  neceflary. 


Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  anther’s  improved  prac¬ 
tice,  for  the  minutise  and  varieties  of  which  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itfelf.  They  are  well  fuppprted  by  experience  and 
folid  reafoning,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  eftablifhed 
treatment  of  lumbar  abfeefs.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  con¬ 
cealed,  that  the  method  of  opening  large  colledlions  of  matter 
by  crucial  or  even  long  incifions,  however  popular  at  one  time, 
bas  for  fome  years  paft  been  on  the  decline.  The  featon  has 
been  recommended  and  praftifed ;  a  method  which,  by  exclud¬ 
ing  the  too  frequent  or  copious  admiffion  of  air,  as  well  as  the 
too  hidden  evacuation  of  the  eyfl-,  united  many  of  our  author’s 
attentions.  We  Ihall  not  take  upon  ourfelve?  to  determine. 
Whether  Mr.  Abcrncthy’s  plan  may  not  be  ftill  more  likely  * 
to  produce  the  dcfired  effects. 

The  next  objed  of  our  author,  after  enumerating  a  variety 
of  well-fele6Ied  cafes,  is  to  offer 

*  Some  general  remarks  on  the  lumbar  abicefs,  not.  however,  de¬ 
firing  to  be  fyftematic,  or  to  comprehend  every  particular ;  but  to 
notice  principally  thofe  circum  (lances  which  have  a  reference  to  the 
praflice  ppriued  in  the  foregoing  cafes.  The  remarks  which  I  defign 
CO  offer  will  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : . 

*  I  ft.  I  will  deferibe  the  appearances  of  thefe  abreeffes.  as  I  have 
obferved  them  in  dUTeflion,  with  a  view  to  eftablilh  my  opinion  of 
their  nature. 

*  idly.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  difference  between  thefe 
and  plegmonoid  abfeeffes. 

*  Sdly.  The  treatment  appropriated  to  their  different  ftages  will 
be  confidered.  The  reafon  why  thefe  abfccffcs  fo  rarely  difperfcs 
and  fo  frequently  enlarge  to  fuch  extenfive  dimenfions.  will  be  in^ 
veftigated. 

^  4thly.  The  caufe  of  the  local  and  conflitutional  derangement 
which  fucceeds  to  the  ordinary  evacuation  of  the  abfeefs  will  be  in¬ 
quired  into;  and  it  will  be  attempted  to  be  demonftrated.  'that  the 
lumbar  abfeefs  is  dangerous  only  from  Its  magnitude. 

*  Sthly.  It  will  be  (hewn,  that  the  propofed  mode  of  treatment 
reduces  its  dimenfions  to  an  inconfiderable  extent,  and  proportionably 
detrads  from  the  hazard  of  the  patient. 

*  And.  laftly.  the  principal  circumllanccs  conducing  to  render  the 
treatment  fuccefsful.  will  be  Hated. 

O  4 
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Thp  author  firft  controverts  the  too  generally  received  opi, 
nion,.^^at  pfojs  abfeefs  is  conneited  with,  and  often  caufes^, 
caries ^df  the  bodies  of  the  vertebri  ;  and  obferves,  that  the  ccU 
lular  fubftanc.e  interpofed  between  the  peritoneuai  and  loir,s,  is 
the  colnmon  feit  cf  the  difeafe.  He  next  traces  the  progrefs  of 
the  matter  to  the  fkin,  moll  commonly  beneath  Poupart's  liga¬ 
ment,  with  the  pfoas  mufcle. '  ^n  explaihThg  the  difference  bc- 
tweeif  thefe  and  phlejgmonoidiabfceffcs,  he  conceives  that,  in  the 
latter,  the  furrounding  pans  partake  of  the  inflammation  in  a 
fufficient. degree  to*produce*‘*thickening  and  oAhtfim  of  the  cel- 

•  lular  fubllaiice;  fo  thiit  there  are  two  caufes  of  the  confine- 
§  ment  of  the  pus,  viz.  condenfatlon  of.  the  furrounding  cellu. 

lar  fubftance,  which  is  the  confequence  of  the  colledied  mat- 

*  ter;  and  a  thickened  unnatural  ftate'of.  that  fubftance,  which 
f  [is]  the  effed  of  inflammation  that  it  has  endured  f But 

-  when 

^ye  with  he  had  made  ufe  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  diftinflion  between 
caries  and  ulceration;  the  latter  arifing  from  preffufe  (fee  John  Jcbb’i 
cafes  of  'palfy  of  the  l6\ver  extreihitics)  ;  thf  former  probably  an  ori¬ 
ginal  difeafe,  the  difeharge  from  which,  in  finding  an  outlet,  pro¬ 
duces  appearances  exactly  like  the  common  pfeas  abfeefs,  and  not  to 
be  diflinguiflied  till  after  the  opening,'  except  by  the  akeration  in  the 
figure  of  the  fpine,  or  the  paralyfis  of  the  lower  limbs. 

'  t  Our  readers  arc,  by  this  time,  convinced,  that  it  is  not  our  in¬ 
tention  to  be  captious ;  but  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  is  unphilofophical.  That  the  furrounding  parts  are  thickened, 
and  do  adhere  by  inflammation,  is  well  known;  but  the  condenfation 
by  preffure  is  at  beft  an  uncertain  procefs.  The  common  effeft  c* 
preffure  on  parts  under  the  Ikin,  is  abforption  of  thofe  parts;  bu. 
even  if  the  cellular  fubftance  were  condenfed,  this  would  not  render 
at  fitter  for  a  cyft  while  the  communication  of  cells  remsiined.  The 
cyft  'is  therefore  formed  by  that  fpecics  of  inflammation  which'  pro¬ 
duces  adhefion.  How  ?  by  throwing  out  coagulable  lymph.  In 
other  .words,' by  the  adhefive  inflammation,  which  has  been  Ihewn,  by 
authority  it  is  unnccefliuy  to  quote,  to  be  the  procefs ^y  which  nature 
protefts  furrounding  parts  from  the  effufion  of  matter,  and.  which  is 
well' diftinguilhed  .from  the  other  fpecies  of  inflammation,  producing 
only  an  effufion  of  ferum.  If  it  mould  be  faid,  that  Mr.  Abernethy 
fpeaks  of  an  adhefion  as  well  as  a  thickening'  and  condenfation,  we 
anfwer,'  that  the  adhefion  is  certainly  mentioned  in  the  propofition, 
but  without  any  hint  at  the  cementing  fubftance ;  and  in  the  further 
elucidation,  the  ideaTeems  dropt  or  obfeured  in  the  exprefSon  of  *  a 
thickened  unnatural  ftate.’  This  obje^ion  alfo  holds  good  again  ft 
the  author's  mode  of  expreffing  himfclf  relative  to  the  formation  of 
the  cyft  in  lumbar  abfeefs.  *  Tt  is.  not  enough  that  the  word  almofi 
introduced  in  attributing  the  formation  of'thc.cyft  folely  to  the  con- 
deniation  of  the  cellular,  fubftance*  we  have  before  obferved,  this 

condcnfacioa 
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when. matter  appears  at  the  (ktn,  very  diftant  from  the  part, 
where  it  was  formed,  the  quantity  of  furrounding  inflammatioa* 
being  lefss  ‘  thc  cyft  is  formed  almoft  folcly  by  the  condenlation 
^  of  the  furrounding  fubilance.’  Hence  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  the  aulhor^s  practice  in  this  latter  fpecics  of  abfeefs,  becaufe- 
‘  when  the  evacuation  of  matter  dinainifhes  the  condenfing 
‘  caufe,  the  furrounding  cellular  fubftance  is  likelyv  in  .fome 
*  meahire,  to  regain  its  original  rarity  and  loofenefs  of.  texture^ 

<  and  thus  greatly  to  diminilh  the  cavity  of  the  abfeefs/ 

The  author  proceeds,  by  many  well-chofcn  cafes,  to  illuftratcf^ 
and,  by  forcible  arguments,  to  explain  the  firft  beginning  and 
gradual  progrefs  of  thele  complaints,  and  dilates,  with  equal 
judgment  and  perfpicuity,  on  the  various  circumftances  to  be 
ittended  to  in  the  cure.  Nothing  is^omitted  that  can  contri« 
bute  to  recommend  and  explain  the  practice,  which,  if  not  en- 
tirely  a  new  one, 'is  certainly  fo  in  a  great  meafure,  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  in  all  refpeds  an  improved  one. 

The  errors,  grammatical,  typographical,  and, even  logogra- 
pbical,  are  numerous;  but  tbefe  the  author. is  aware  of,  and* 
ipologifes  for.  We  are  more  than  difpofed  to  overlook  them, 
becaufc  we  difeover  fo  much  genius,  modefty,  and  application^, 
tbat  we  fincerely  hope  nothing  will  prevent  that  difpofition-  for 
early  communication  which  is  fo  advantageous  to  fcience,  and' 
the  want  of  which  is  fo  often  among 'the  caufes  of  literary 
cabal. 

An  effay  follows  on  the  compofition  and  analyfis  of  animal 
matter.  Preparatory  to  this  Mr,  Abernethy  vcry.juftly  conr 
ceived,  that  vegetable  matter,  of  which  animal  rhattcr  is  formed, 
fliould  likewife  be  examined.  He  .found,  however,  that  fomcv 
of  the  more  imperfeft  animals  might  be  fupported,  as  far  as  ex¬ 
periment  could  evince,  on  air  only ;  that  is,  on  atmofpheric  air 
and  pure  water.  The  experiments  on  ^vegetables  were  con^ 
duded  with  as  much  accuracy,  and  varied  as  much  as  could  be^ 
expeSed  from  one  whofe  principal  ftudies  are  directed  to  other 
objefts.  The  refult  of  them  is,  that  vegetables  can  live,  grow, 
stnd,  on  decompofitlon,  exhibit  the  fame  conftituent  parts,  though 
not  in  the  fame  quantities,  when  fed  with  air  and/water  only,  as 
when  connc(fted  with  earth  and  other  adventitious  fubfiances. 
The  experiments,  though  much  varied,  are  ftiU  improvcable } 
of. which  the  author  is  very  confeious  himfelf,  and  fpeaks  with 
his  accuftomed  caution.  The  refult  of  his  obfervations  is,  that 


^denfation  does  not  affeft  the  communication  Of* cells; -nor  confer 
^aently  prevent  \ke  diffufion  of  matter.  Had  the  author  given  a  cafe 
m  which  .matter  confined  in  a  eyfi  before  evacuation  was  afterwards 
^afedj  we  Ihould  J^ave  been  better  able  to  have  teafoned  upon  it.  ^ 

as 
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as  vegetables  poffefs  organs  capable  of  aflimilating  common 
oiatter  to  their  own  fubftance,  there  can  be  no  reafon  why 
animals  (hould  not  do  the  fame ;  and  that  the  more  imperfedt 
tones  do,  is  highly  probable.  But  that  animals  of  more  perfect 
organifation,  and  dcfigned  to  live  on  previoufly  prepared  animal 
or  vegetable  matter,  ,  appear  lefs  able  to  accomplilh  this  con. 
vcrfion,  and  die  before  it  is  effe<^ed,  from  the  derangement  of 
their  feniitive  organs. 

The  eflay  concludes  wiA  a  wi(h  that  the  profeffed  chymifis 
would  make  it  at  lead  one  object:  of  their  reiearches,  whether 
every  fpccies  of  matter  may. not  be  ultimately  reducible  to  the 
fame?  Mr,  Abernethy  feems  to  regret  that  this  has.  hiiherte 
not  been  fufficiently  inquired  after.  But  he  (hould  recolledt, 
that  every  decompofition  hitherto  undertaken  is  in  fa(^  diredted, 
whatever,  the  intention  of  the  operator  may  be,  to  this  purpofe. 
By  an  experiment  made  with  a  very  different  view,  Dr,  Prieftley 
iirft  difeovered  what  Mr,  Cavendifh  afterwards  completed,  that 
prater  was  compounded  of  two  well-known  fpecies  of  air.  Per* 
haps  future  experiments  may  decompound  thefe  airs.  Certain 
is,  that  chymiftry,  with  all  its  improvements,  would  .want 
to  inftitute  fo  bold  an  inquiry  as  our  author  propofes;  and, 
in' our  opinion,  fcience  is  moft  improved,  and  experiments  moft 
fuccefsfully  varied,  when  every  philofopber  indulges  his  favourite 
refearch. 


Art.  VIII.  Surgical  and  Phyftohgical  Effays.  Part  IL  B) 
f  'John  jfb^metky^  JJJi/iant  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hojpltaly 
'  and  Liflurer  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  pp.  87.  8vo,  tvans, 
London,  1794. 

• 

^T^HIS  induftrious  and  philofophical  experimenter  has  already 
•  enlarged  his  obfervations,  and  loft  no  time  in  conveying 
them  to  the  public.  We  cannot  fufficiently  commend  fuch 
readinefs  at  communication.  By  ^it  the  labours  of  all  contem¬ 
porary  philofophers  are  as  much  confolidated  as  if  they  were  at 
work  together,  perhaps  even  better,  inaftmich  as  each  purfucs 
his  own  train  of  thinking,  and  gives  it  to  the  reft  in  a  more  di- 
gefted  form.'  A  greater  number  of  experiments  arc  conduced 
at  the  fame  period;  and  when  thefe  happen  to  be  fimilar,  the 
refuit  is  a  ftronger  confirmation  of  a  new  theory.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  fpeculatift,  who  either  has  not  Icifure  or  induftry  to 
examine  fa^  for  himfelf,  has  his  reafoning  corre&ed,  or  bis 
theories  confirmed,  by  the  coUifion.of  varied  experiments. 

The  firft  eflay  of  this  fccond  part  is  on  the  nature  of  the 
matter  perlpir^  and  abforbed  by  the  fkin.  The  author  relates 
f  ^  ^  '  only 
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©nly  thofe  experiments,  the  rcfult  of  which  was  beft  afcertained 
by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  were  condufted.  The  procefs 
w«s,  by  fixing  the  hand  and  part  of  the  fore-arm  in  a  glafs  cy-  • 
Under  inverted  in  quickfilver  or  water.  The  latter  was  lefs 
favourable  for  the  purpofe,  beeaufe  the  water  abfolved  the  air  as 
it  was  fecrcted  from  the  pores  of  the  (kin,*  and  the  abforbenc 
vcffels  feemed  alfo  to  feparate  air  from  the  water. 

..  The  author  found  that  the  office  of  the  lungs  was,  in  many 
refpefts,  analogous  to  that  of  the  fkin;^  but  the  procefs  of  each 
he  conceives  different.  That  of  the  lungs  appears  to  be  to  ex- 
pofe  the  blood  in  fuch  a  manner  to  atmofpheric  air,  as  that,  by 
chymical  attraftion,  oxygeiie  may  be  feparated  from  it  while 
carbonic  gas  is  given  out,  while  the  fkin  feems  to’ aft  purely  by 
abforption  and  exhalation.  1  his  abforption  takes  place,  though 
more  feebly,  ,even  when  the  hand  is  expofed  only  to  gafes  which 
da  not  appear  favourable  to  animal  life: 

^  The  removal/  fays  our  author,  *  of  a  quantity  of  oxygenous 
, gas  from  common  air,  is  furely  a  curious  circumftance:  if  this.be 
..the  effefl  of  an  aflion  in  the  abforbing  veffels,  it  muft  much  exalt 
our  ideas  of  their  fubtility,  and  their  aptitude  or  difpofition  to  admit 
one  fpecies  of  matter,  and  to  rejedl.  another.  That  the  abftraAion  of 
pne  air,  in  preference  to  aiiother,  depends  upon  this  caufe,  I  believe 
will  not,  on  refleflion,  be  doubted;  it  might  indeed  be  fufpefted; 
that  oxygenous  gas  was  feparated  from  the  atmofphere  by  the  (kin^ 
as  it  is  in  the  lungs  by  chymical  attraction ;  but  it  has  been  proved^ 
that  carbonic  gas  is  removed  with  equal  celerity;  and  experiments 
,pn  animal  fubftances  (hew  in  them  a  difpofition  rather  to  part  with 
than  to  imbibe  carbonic  gas.  The  removal  of  this  air  is  therefore 
not  likely  to  be  the  effeft  of  chymical  affinity.  The  different  de¬ 
grees  of  celerity  with'  which  other  gafes  are  admitted,  feem  to  efta- 
bliih  the  opinion,  that  the  removal  of  one  kind  of  air  in  preference 
10  another,  is  the  effeft  of  an  aftive  power  in  the  abforbing  veffels. 

*  The  experiments  which  have  been  related  fatisfaClorily  prove 
die  quality  of  the  aeriform  perfpiration ;  perhaps  the  proportions  may 
occafionally  vary,  but,  as  nearly  as  1  can  determine,  it  confifts  of  ra* 
ther  more  than  two  parts  of  carbonic,  with  the  remainder  of  nitro¬ 
genous  gas.  The  quantity  of  the  matter  perfpired  is  lefs  certainly 
afcertained :  in  one  hour  J  obtained  four  drachms  of  carbonic  gas  ; 
.but  it  Ihould  be  remembered,  that  thefe  experiments  were  made  in  very 
hot  weather;  and  it  alfo  deferves  notice,  that  the  quantity*  of  the  cu¬ 
taneous  perfpiration  is  fubjeCi  to  great  variety.  *  In  every  experiment 
.abforption  was  found  to  be  equal  to  perfpiration,  in  many  it  was 
.much  more  copious  ;•  efpecially  when  the  air  to  which  ffie  ffiin  was 
expofed  was  falutary  to  the  confiitutipn.  The  oxygenous  and  car¬ 
bonic  gafes  are  very  readily  ifhbibed ;  whild  the  nitrous,  hydrogen 
nous,  and  nitrogenous  gafes  tardily  gain  admittance  into  the  ab- 
forbing  veffels.  In  one  experiment  [where  the  hand  was  expofed  to 
equal  meafores  of  car^nic  and  nitrogenous  gas]  from  about  half  oT 
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the  furface  of  the  hand,  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  carbonic  gas  were 
abforbcd  in  five  .hours :  in  other  experiments,  .from  the  hand  and 
Wrift  [expofed  to  atmofphcrlc  air]  there  was  imbibed. 

In  eight  hoars,  8  ounces  of  oxygenous  gas* 

In  five  hours,  3  do.  -  nitrous  gas. 

Jn  five  hours,  i|  do.  -  hydrogenous  gas. 

In  eight  hours,  1  do.  -  nitrogenous  gas.*  . 

_  #• 

The  author  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  condenfed  or 
iqueous*  perfpiration,  which,  in  a  healthy  ftate,  he  proves,  very 
fatisfaftorily,  to  confift.of  water,  with  only  a  fmall  quantify  of 
felt.  After  this  he  computes,  by  an  ingenious  mode  of  calcu¬ 
lation,  the  fuperficial  inches  of  the  whole  body,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  furface  of  the  expofed  hand  and  fore-arm,  afeer- 
tains,  as  near  as  poffible,  the  quantity  of  air  and  water  per- 
ipired  in  the  courfc  of  a  day.  The  quantity  abforbed  was'fub- 
jeft  to  ftill  greater  variations,  and  perhaps  can  never  be.br  )Ught 
to  any. medium.  The  refult  of  various  experiments  is. produced 
tqfhewthc  changes  air  undergoes  by  palEng  through  the  lungs; 
and  fome  ingenious  phyfiological  reasoning  follows  on  the  reci¬ 
procal  a£lion  of  the  lungs  and  (kin  in  health,  in  difeafe,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  (fates' of  the  atmofphere,  in  exercife  or  re(f,  and  under 
the  various  habits  of  clothing.  Some  obfervations  follow  on 
the  nature  of,  and  the  means  of  afeertaining,  a<^  well  as  pre¬ 
venting  or  curing,  'phthijis  puhmnalU ;  and  the  eflfay  concludes 
with  one  of  thofe  (ingular  cafes  wjjich  cannot  be  too  faithfully 
recorded,  bccaufe  they  ferve,  by  {hewing  the  efFefts  of  a  mal¬ 
formation  in  an  important  organ,  to  teaich  us  the  ufes  of  that 
organ  in  its  ijatural  ftate:  ' 

,  •  Mr.  Adams  requefted  me  to  affift  him  in  opening  the  body  of  a 
child  who  died  at  a  little  more  than  two  years  of  age,  and  of  the  (late 
of -whoie  health, 'whilft  he  lived,  Mr.  Adams  has  given  me  the  fol- 
lowing^accouDt.  ' 

V  f  1  he  firft  piroxyfms  of  irregular  refpiration  were  obferved  about 
a* fortnight  after  birth.'  They  were,  however,  neither  violent  in  de¬ 
gree,  nor  long  in  duration.'  For  fome  time  after  they  were  pe¬ 
riodically  every  third  day,  and  for  the  lad  twelve  months  of  the 
child’s  life  ufually  once  a  day.  The  following  were  the  fymptom^ : 
^e  (lcin,'^which  from^his  earlied  infancy  had  been  remarked  to  have 
a  darker  tinge  than  common,  became  unufually  blue.  A  coldnefs, 
which  was  ib  habitual  as  to  induce  his  parents  always  to  clothe  him 
ia  ftinnel.  was  much  increafed.  The  child  Teemed  tofufiermuch 
tioeafinefs  about 'his  cheft,  and  fte^d.a  wi(h  to  be  laid  with  his  face 
downward ;  if  this  were  not*  immediately  complied  with,  he  conr 
crived  to  lariv  bimfelf  to  that  podtire.  He  then  gradually,  and  with 
apparent  pain  'and  exertion,  expelled  air  from  his  cheif;  remaining 
wichoatinfpiratlon  for  a  fbn^h]  longer  period  than  an  adult  could, 
xvithoat.felfocation..  After  thb,  A^denfly  infpinog/ he  immediately 
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txpclW  the  air  at  .firil ;  this  exertion  was  attended  with  a^kind  pf 
feream.  In  this  manner  he  continued  refpiring  with  immoderately 
long  intervals,  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  auer  which  be  breathed 
naturally,  but  always  qnicKly;  and  thus  ufually  the  paroxyfm  fob- 
fided,  put  fometiihes  the  lymptoms  have  been  renewed,  alter  a  few 
minutes  of  oroinary  refpiradon,  and  a  fucceflion  of  pacoxyrms,  has 

■continued  through  the  day.  ^ 

«  Though  the  child  was  inattentive  to  furrounding  objefts,  from 
'the  moment  he  was  feized  till  his  recovery,  yet  this  feemed  rather 
the  effeft  of  his  fufferings  than  a  privation  of  fntelledl.  When  long 
without  a  fit,  he  was  obferved  not  to  be  fo  well,  either  in  health  or 
ipirits.  If  the  paroxyfm  was  very  fevere,  tile  colour  of  his  Ikin  wa^ 
proponionably  livid,  and  after  it  was  over,  mended  in  proportion: 
his  lips,  which  at  all  other  times  were  blue,  acquiring  a  reddi(h  tint, 
which  lalied  for  an  hour  or  two.  ‘His  pulie  was  always  regular,  but 
extremely  feeble  and  quick,  was  fometiines  fo  obfeure,  as  to  be  felt 
with  difficulty.^  •  ^ 

•  For  the  three  days  preceding  the  child^s  death  he  had  no. fit,  but 
gn  the  fourth  mofnihg  his  refpi ration  w'as  again  irregular,  though  not 
cxaftly  in  the  ufual  manner.  Refpi ration  was  performed  at  morW 
intervals,  and  with  lefs  exertion  tuan  was  common ;  Biit  the  Ikin  be¬ 
came  pale,  and  the  powers  by  which  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
performed,  gradually  ceafed  to  adl.  .  •,  '  •  • 

’«  The  length  of  the  body  was  rather  lefs  than- that  of  a  healthy 
child  of  the  fame  age;  ic  was  llender,  but  very 'well  foVraed ;  the 
mufejes  were  moderately  large  and  firm ;  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
fat;  neither  difeafe,  nor  pecufiarity  of  formation,  were  obferved  ia 
any  other  part  of  the  body;  except  the  thorax  \  The  lungs  were 
hcahhy,  but  the  ftrudture  of  the  heart  was  uncommon.  The  right 
auricle  of  the  heart,  being  firit  laid  open,  was  found  to  be  much  larger 
than  ufual ;  and  the.  foramen  ovale  was  pcrfeftly  open.  „The  cavity 
of  the  right  ventricle  was  next  expofed ;  it  was  of  uncommon  fize, 
and  its  fides  relembled  thofe  of  the  left  .ventricle  in  bulk  and  apparent 
flrength.  From  this  ventricle;  a  large  vcflel  proceeded,  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  the  pulmonary  artery:  I  laid  it  ‘^pen  co  fome  extent,  but 
it  proved  to  be  the  aona.  From  its -origin  in  the  ventricle  - it  ex¬ 
tended,  in'an  arched  form,  towards  the  Idft  fide;  then  paffed  behind  ’ 
the  lungs,  and  purfued  its  ufual  cv)urfe.  The  aorta  was  more  capa¬ 
cious  than  is  common ;  it  gave  off  the  coronary,  carotid,  and  fiib- 
clavian  arteries  in  the  ufual  manner.  -  The  communication  between 
the  ventrical  and  this-artery  large;  and  di reft,  and  it  appeared 
that  it  would,  allow  an  eafy.paflage.to  the  blood,  on  the  contraftion 
of  the  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery  alfo  arofe  tram  the  right 
vcntncle,  but  the  comraunicaring  orifice  was  fmall,.and‘  tlie  artery 
was  one-third  lefs  than  its. ufual  fize  ;  its  fidb  were  uncommonly  thin, 
refembiing  thofe  of  a  vein.  In  the  engraving  the  aorta  is  expanded, 
inclined  to  tnc  right  fide;  but,  before  its  difplacement,  it  .was 
turned  towards  the  left,  going  before  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  'con- 
ccaling  that  vc(fel.  The  blood  was  returned  from  the  lungs,  in  the 
^ual  manner#  by  four  palmoiiary  veins;  to  the  left  auricle.  The 
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dimeafions  of  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  were  fmaller  than  com« 
mon ;  they  were  certainly  one- third  lefs  than  the  correfponding  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  right  fide  of  the  heart*  No  artery  proceeded  from  the 
left  ventricle,  but  there  was  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fep. 
turn  ventriculorum,  by  which  the  blo<^  could  be  projected  into  the 
aorta.  In  the  engraving,  as  the  aorta  is  difplaced,  being  expanded, 
and  inclined  to  the  right  fide,  this  communication  appears  more  direft 
than  it  was  in  reality. 

*  A  heart  thus  conftru£led  was  well  calculated  for  carrying  on  the 
foetal  circulation ;  fince  both  ventricles  could  projed  their  blood  into 
the  aorta.  The  pulmonary  artery  would  of  courfe  receive  no  more 
blood  than  what,  in  the  uninflated  ilate  of  the  lungs,  it  was  capable 
of  tranfmitting.  When  refpiration' took  place,  a  quantity  of  blood 
adequate  to  its  fize  would  be  diftributed  by  the  pulmonary  artery. 

*  The  dimenfions  of  that  veflfel,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  left  fide  of 
the  heart,  ihew  that  the  pulmonary  circulation  was  at  ail  times,  in 
fome  degree,  deficient.  When  the  right  ventricle  contracted,  a  coa- 
fiderable  quantity  of  venal  blood  muft  have  been  projected  into  the 
aoru ;  for  the  paflage  into  that  vefTel  appeared  more  potent  and  di- 
reCl  than  that  which  led  to  the  pulmonary  artery.  From  attentive 
examination  of  this  heart,  1  am  induced  to  believe,  that  at  each  con¬ 
traction  of  the  ventricles,  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  venal  and  ar¬ 
terial  blood  was  impdled  into  the  aorta,  for  the  fupply  of  the  body. 
This  occafioned  the  body  to  be,  at  all  times,  more  cold  and  livid 
than  ufual,  fince  theblooj  was  not  fufficiently  oxygenated  to  produce 
tne  ufual  rednefs  and  heat. 

\  That  the  flruClure  of  the  heart  would  admit  of  the  circulation 
being  performed  without  thjC  continuance  of  refpiration,  is  fufiiciently 
evident;  that,  during  the  paroxyfms  of  irregular  refpiration,  the 
functions  of  the  lungs  were  much  interrupted,  the  lividnefs  and  cold- 
nefs  of  the  body  (hew.  The  pulmonary  circuladon,  though  much  di- 
inint(hed,  was  dill  probably  in  no  inconfiderable  degree  continued; 
fo  that  we  cannot  pretend,  from  this 'cafe,  to  determine  what  would 
be  the  efFeCl  of  tb^  didribution  of  venal  blood  throughout  the  body. 
It  is,  however,  apparent,  that  the  deficiency  of  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  did  caufe  great  lividity  and  coldnefs  of  the  b^y ;  and  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the  drength  of  the  vital 
powers :  this  was  indicated  by  the  debility  of  the  pulfe,  and  by  the 
degree  of  languor  which  the  child  always  experienced  on  its  recovery 
from  this  pec^iar  date  of  impeded  refpiration.* 

\ 

Such  are  the  brief  outlines  of  this  valuable  efifay,  the  merits 
of  which  are  too  ftriking  to  heed  any  comment  from  us.  It 
muft  be  admitted,  that  tlie  experiments  ^e  all  varied  in  fo  judi¬ 
cious  a  manner,  as  to  Ihew  how  perfe£lly  the  author  was  aware 
of  every  poflUble  objection ;  and  that  his  genius  and  pqwcrs  of 
ratiocination  were  quite  equal  to  his  induftry  and  perleverance. 
If  we  object  to  any  part,  it  is  to  his  reafoniog  on  phthifis,  where 
we  fancy  we  can  difcovcr  he  is  not  perfectly  •  fatisfied  with 
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Art.  IX.  '  A  Companion  to  a  Map  of  the  World.  By  A.  Arroto~  ■ 
finlth. '  pp.  20..4to.  Printed  for  the  Author,  Charles- Street^ 
Soho-Squarc.  .1794. 

''  1  '  '  ’ 

«  ^  • 

A  S  the  earth  is  of  a  form  approaching  very  near  to  a  globe  or> 
^  fpherc,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  map  which  can  truly  re-, 
prefent  the  figure  of  the  various  countries^  and  their  relative* 
bearings  and  diftances,  muft  be  delineated  upon  a  globe. 

It  has  been  an  objeft  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
moft  eminent  geographers  to  difeover  a  proje<ftion  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  proportional  parts  of  the  map,  which  fliould  be 
liable  to  the  fewett  errors :  but  it  appears  obvious  to  the  author^, 
that  a  map  of  the  world,  conftrudled  upon  the  globular  projec¬ 
tion,  has  the  advantage  over  all  other  maps  of  the  world  con- 
ftrufted  upon  any  other  projeftion^  becaufe  the  countries  there- 
t^pon  are  delineated,  in  relpeil  to  proportional  magnitude  and. 
tJiftance,  the  neareft  the  truth. 

^  '  I  ■  ■■  I  . .  • 

From  abundance  of  accurate  aftronomical  obfervations  libe- 
communicated  by  gentlemen  of  fcienre,  combined  with, 
^nuferipts,  maps^  charts,  voyages,  &c.  being  the  rcfult  of 
r  about  ' 
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bimfelf-  In  imputing  one  caufe*  of  the  difeafe  to  the  weak 
i£bdn  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  by  which  the  blood  is  with 
more  difficulty  repelled  to  the  extremities,  and  the  cooTequeot 
determination  of  fluids  ^to  the  lungs — it  feems  to  have  efcaped 
our  author  that  confumptive  fubjeAs  (hew  a  very  early  difpofl- 
tiontohefik  fever— rfiat  the  extremities,  inftead  of  the  livid 
appearance  one  (hould  expedl  from  a  languid  drculacion,  feeni ' 
ufually  alinoft  tranfparent,  from  the  florid  ftate  of  the  blood; 
while  the  colliquative  fweats  give  us  no  reafon  to  ruppofe  a  too 
great  determination  of  the  fluids  to  the  lungs.. 

An  eflay  follows  *  on  the  Cbnfequences  fometimes  fuccecding 
<  to  Venefeftion  in  which  all  the  remarks  of  other  writers, 
and  the  well  authenticated  cafes,  are  fyfiematically  arranged, 
and  the  author’s  own  obfervations  and  opinions  are  added' with 
his  ufual  accuracy  and  modefty.  In  the  conclufion  are  the  cafesj 
given  by  other  writers  of  the  imperfect  divifion  of  a  nervei'  and» 
the  proposed  remedies.  Mr.  Abernethy  reafons  on  them  with, 
great  judgment ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe,  with  him, 
that  the  few  cafes  which  have  occurred  have  probably  arifei^ 
from,  or  have  been  combined  with,  other  caufes.  He,  however, 
tonfxders  it  a  part  of  the  ta(k  he  is  engaged  in  to  propofc  the 
moil  rational  niethod  of  cure,  (hould  fimilar  cafes  occur* 
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aBout  ten  years  collection,  this  map  is  very  different  from  a  map 
bf  the  world  merely  copied  or  reduced  from  other  maps;  and 
conffitute  it,  in  fome  meafure,'  an  original  woHc,.  and,  in  point 
of  execution,  fuperior  to'any  .extant. 


»  •  '  .  .  I  _  V  .  '  r  .  . 

Art.  X.  A  GUn^e  rough, the  Gloom;  in  a  candid Difcujkn 

of  the  Policy  oJ‘  reace^  dnd'an  impartial  Review  of  the  Pryped 

*  before  us :  with  a  Glance  at  the  Marquis  of  Lanfdowne's  ku 

speech  and  Motion.  PP*  95«  ^2mo.  6d«  Owen.  Lon- 

*  don,  1794^  <  ,  •  /  *.  • 

*  *  '  ^  . 

*A  N  advertifement  prefixed  fp'thls  pamphlet  Informs  us,  *  that 
‘  the  following  Iheets  were  publiQxed  in  Scotland,  in  a  pri- 
\  vate  edition, .  about  the  middle  of  December  :  one  hundred 
copies  only  were  printed,  and  diAributed  to  friends :  they  were 
^  well  meant,  both  with  refpedl  to  the  war,  and  to  repel 
•  iu-dour  of  immediate^  refornri ;  .and*  were  fo  received.  At.the 
^  inftigation  of  naany  of  thofe  efteemed  fjriends^f  and  with  the 
\  fame  intentions,  the  autboV,^  with  fome  correiSlions  and  addi. 
^  tions,  now  fubmits  his  fentlments  to  the  public  eye.* 

In  his* title-page  our  author  ftands  pledged  to  treat  his  fubjed 
with  candour  and  im)>artiality ;  in  order  to  compnfs  which,  he 
has  withdrawn  hlrnfelf  from  that  ftrong  tide  of  party^  which  la 
this  country  involve^  the  interefts  and  paflions  of  men**,  and,  to 
obtalit  a  dearer  medium,  he ‘retires  beyond  the  thick  mifts  of 
party  zeal  and  prejudice,  to  the  lefs  dertfe  atmofphere  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  .  ‘  To  efcape  the  influence  of  this  powerful  vortex,  the 
moff  diftant  ftation  is  of  courfe  the  fafeft.  At  many  hundred 
miles  diftance  from  the  capital,  robed  in  my  old  flannel  night- ; 
♦*  gown,  I  ifluc  my  oracles  to  my  fellovr-citizens 'from  my  great 
‘  elbow-chair,*  p.  2  :  and  here  we  find  him  determined  ‘  to 
**fpeak  out,  though  he  fliouH  be  guillotined  hereafeer  'for  lack 
^‘of  patriotic  furor,,  or  profecuted  at  prefent  for  a  libel  from  the 
^'cxccfs  of  it.*  The  author  proceeds,  with  becoming  freedom, 
to  in^ftigate  the  caufes  and  probable  confequence's  of  the  prefent 
war  with  France.  * 

The  grand  queftlon  of  reform'comes  next  under  his  ferutiny; 
and  though  our  author  protefts  againft  evferv  attempt  of  change 
at  prefent,  fubferibing  to  the  minifterial  pofition,  that  this  is  nst 
the  time^  yet  he  repofis  on  the  difpofition  of  our  prefent  rulers 
to  cfFed  this  defirabler  objeft  in  a  feafon  of  greater  tranquillity* 
He  then  reviews  the  feveral  branches  of  our  conftitution,  and, 
after  paying  a  juft  tribute  of  loyalty  to  the  beft  of  kings,  he 
acaminc^  with  a  manly  freedoin,  the  component  parts  of  the 
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A  Gllmpfe  thrcH2b  the  Ghm^  iAct  5ia^ 

venerable  fabric,  ,  ‘  As  to  the  nobles  of  the  land,  they  are  aa 
integral  j^rt  of  the  conftitution  ^  and  as  fuch  mud  beTacred; 
but  1  know  not  that  I  futifcribe  in  my  heart  to  hereditary  no* 
bility,  much  lefs  to  hereditary  judges/ 

The  following  quotation  is  pointed  and  forcible :  •  We  are 
,not  to  fuppofe  that,  in  fupporting  the  war,  the /minifter  and 
his  affociates  arc  inimical  to  peace  :  Mr,  Pitt  has  exprefsly  de¬ 
clared  his  readinefs  to  negociate,  if  any  afTurance  or  reafonable 
conviftion  can  be  given  of  its  ftability.  He  is  too  wife  not 
to  regard  peace  as  the  ultimatum  of  all  our  efforts :  it  is  from 
that  wifdom  that'he  holds  the  lofty  and  energetic  ftraih  of  Ian* 
guage  that  infpires  confidence  at  home;  and  excludes  prefump- 
tion  in  France/— Nothing  can  more  fully  eftablilh  the 
general  belief  and  conviction  of  the  wild  anarchic  date  of 
France,  than  Mr.  Pit/s  unnoticed  propofal  to  Mr.  Fox  to 
undertake  a  million  to  Paris  to  negociate  a  peace.'  It  was  ft 
complete  triumph  to  the  minifter,  and  an  entire  confirmation 
of  his  reprefentations#  Surely,  whatever  the  obftaclcs  and 
objeftions,  Mr.  Fox  (hould  have  taken  him -at  his  word: 
where  can  the  patriot  be  fo  brilliantly  difplayed,  as  in  procure 
ing  peace  for  his  country  !  Can  glory  fted  a  more  lovely  or 
a  fofter  luftre!  ♦  Why  would  not  fome  animated  partizan  aii^ 
fwer  for  his  leader,  and  fpring  forward  to  embrace  the  proffer  ? 
Were  they  all  chop* fallen?  And  is  it  a  melancholy  proof 
that  their  words  are  at  variance  with  their  thoughts  and 
adions  ?  I  declare,  and  I  have  a  rem;«Qnt  of  property  and 
life  to  lofe,  that,  were  my  talents  equal,  I  ftiouldmot  have 
helitated'to  take  up  the  gauntlet ;  nor  fliouldT  fcruple,  if  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  offer,*  to  accompany  fuCh  a  man  as  Mr.  Fox, 
in  a  fubofdinate  capacity,  on  an  occafion  the  moft  important 
that  can  well  be  coned ved.*  • 


This  author  certainly  has  an  air  of  impartiality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  fenciment*;  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that  he  has  his  prejudices  as  well  as  others :  although  it  is  but 
juftice  to  obferve,  that  he  docs  not  feem  to  be  abfolutely  de¬ 
voted  to  any  fiidlion  or  party.  His  ,ftyle,  as  well  as  his  fenu- 
®cnts,  is  animated. 
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KefieStioni  on  tht  Revolution  In  France^  i^ci 


Art.  XL  ’  ReJUnlons  on  the  Revolution  in  France  by  the  Right 
‘  Hon.  Edmund  Burke^  confidered ;  alfo^  Obfervations  on  Mr, 
Paine* s  Pamphlet^  entitled^  The  Rights  of  Man :  with  Curforj 
Remarks:  oh  -the  Profpe£!s  of  a  Rujfian  tVar^  and  the  Canada 
Bill  notv.  pending.  By  James  Edward  Hamilton^  Efq.  pp. 

8vo.  2s.  6d.  Johnfon.  London,  i79i« 

T)  Y  fome  accident  this  pamphlet  efcaped  our  notice  at  the 
time  it  was  publiflied.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  being  the 
produ£tion  of*  a  geiitleman  and  a  fcholar,  but  not  of  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  the  world.  Yet  the  author  appears^  to  have 
been  a  traveller.  When  in  France  ten  years'  ago  he  obferves, 
that  fo  ftrong  were  the  fentiments  of  liberty,  atid  fuch  the  pre- 
diledlion  for  the  Englifli  government,  even  at  Stralburgh,  that 
when  he  heard  of  the  difagrcement  between  the  King  and  the 
National  Convention,  he  had  not  a  doubt  but  the  government 
would  end  in  a  pure  democracy.  Such  a  government  feems  the 
author’s  wifh ;  but  he  differs  materially  in  his  conftrudion  of 
the  word  from  our  modern  democrates.  Taking  Ariftotle  for  hii 
guide,  he  conceives  that  manufadlurers  and  retail  traders,  the 
(fot^Aoi)  of  that  politician,  (hould  be  excluded  from  voting  at  po¬ 
pular  eleftions.  It  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  confider  how  far  the 
Stageryte  might  be  well-founded  in  this  opinion,  in  a  Hate 
where  thefe  offices  were  moftly  confined  to  flaves.  But  it 
ought  to  occur  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  manufadlurers  and  iradef 
/nen  have  rights  and  interefts  as  well  as  independent  men  of 
property.  That  if  the  former  have  no  -voice  in  the  choice  of 
reprefentatives,  their  interefts  may  be  neglcdlcd,  the  .whole 
weight  of  .taxation  may  be  thrown  upon  them,  and  laws  may 
be  formed  in  direft  oppofition  to  their  very  exiftence.  We  arc 
well  aware  of  the  force  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  arguments  relative 
to  the  wool  bill ;  but  he  (hould  recoiled!,  that  the  wool  manu¬ 
facturers  make  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England :  that  therefore,  had  reprefentatioh  held  any  kind  of 
analogy  to  population,  thefe  would  have  been  no  danger  of  the 
interefts  of , thefe  individuals  being  preferred  to  that  of  the  whole. 
Had  it  been  otherwife,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  nation  had 
been  manufacturers,  it  would  then  certainly  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  queftion,  whether  any  of  the  raw. commodity  (hould  be 
exported.  Our  author  (hould  further  confider,  that  though  the 
man  who  fpends  ten  hours  a  day  in  getting  money  may  be  un¬ 
equal  to  the  bufinefs  of  politics,  he  may  be  a  very  good  judge 
of  the  propereft  perfon  to  entruft  his  political  concerns  to.— 
The  other  remarks  on  Mr.  Burke's  pamphlet  are  accurate  and 

. confiftestj 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Legality  of  Capital  Punijhrnentii  Ziy 

confiftcnt:  but  we  doubt  whether  our  author  would  not  be  in¬ 
duced  to  alter  his  language,  were  he  to'  publifh  .a  new  edition 
of  his  work. 

The  remarks  on  Mr.'Paine  arc  in  a  ftyle  of  politenefs  which 
that  writer  has  not  ufually  met  with  from  his  antagonifts,  and 
which  perhaps  his  own  manner  of  writing  does  not  entitle  him* 
to.  But  it  feems  odd,  that,  in  infifting  on  the  power  of  the 
barons  in  Xing  John’s  time  to  bind  pofterity,  Mr.  Hamilton' 
(hould  fall  precifely  on  Mr.  Paine’s  argument  relative  to  the  a£t 
of  fettlement : — ‘‘Not,’  fays  he,  ‘  but  the  next,  or  any  future 
‘.generation,  have  it.  in  their  power  to  change  it;  yet,  until 
‘  this  is  done,  .the  original  fettlement  is  fuppofed  to  fubfift.'* 
The  author’s  obfervations  on  Mr.  Paine’s  comparative  ftate- 
nient  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  nation?,  are  judicious.  The 
ftridtures  on  the  Ruffian  war  are  bold,  and  very  extenfivejn 
their  application.  I'he.reft  of  the  pamphlet  contains  feme  ge-‘ 
neral  remarks  on  finance — the  employment  of  the  poor — the 
prefs — a  public  library%  &c. — from  all  which  the  attentive  reader 
may  derive  fome^ufeful  hints,  though,  none  of  the  arrangementSr 
^  completely  fyftematical. 
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Art.  XII.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Legality  of  Capital  PuniJhmcntSm 
In  a  Letter  to  Lord  Thurlou).*  pp.*50.  .Svo.'  is.  6d*  Debrct^. 
London,  1791.  ,];  , 

•  •  * 

|N  this  Inquiry  fome  arguments  are  adduced  worthy  not  only 
-  the  ferious  attention  pf  the-jioble  lord  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
reffed,  but  of  every  other  perfon..  The  author  begins  his  In- 
uiry  with  this  queftion,  ^  What,  are  the  rights  of  individuals  with 
refpe^  to  life  and  death  In  difeuffing  this  queftion,  he.cn- 
cavoiirs  to  fliew,  that  man  has  no  right  to  take  away  the  life 
f  his  fellow-creature  for  any  offence  committed  by  him.  The 
rime  of  murder, 'however  he'excepts,  inafmuch  as  divine  au- 
5ority  has  enjoined^  that  ‘  whofo  /heddeth  man^s  bloody  by  man 
Jhatl  his  blood  be  jhed,'*  After  afferting,  that  the  forfeiture  of 
i^forfmall  tranfereffions  has  not  been  produ6live  of  beneficial 
eas  to  fociety,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  different  grounds 
I  which  the  church  and  the  conftitution  ftand  with  Tcfpeft  to 
•ir  opinions  of  life  and  death.  The  former  reprefents  death 
^  q  confummation  devoutly  to  be- wijhed  for^ — the  latter  Con¬ 
ors  it  as  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be  dreaded.  But,  to 
•  his  owm  words :  ‘  The  preachers  of  the  gofpel  fupport  the 
^nets  of  jtheir  church  by  arguments'deduced  from  the  infuf- 
iciency  of  all  fublunary  enjoyments.  Our  earthly  cxiftcnce 
5  by  them  reprefented  as  a  toilfome  and  unplea4nt  journey; 
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*  in  whicli  nothing  is  to  be  valued  but' its  termination — and  all 
‘-the  parade  of  high-fpun  language  is  employed  to  decorate  the 

*  gate  which  opens  into  eternal  life.  Such  is  the  language  of 
‘  Chriftbnity ;  but  far  oppofitc  appear  to  be  the  fentiitients  of 

*  the  law.  The  founders  of  our  conftitution  proceed  upon  a 

*  difFcreat  mode  of  reafoning  from  that  adopted  by  the  minifters 
*■  of  our  faith— life  is  with  them  the  moft  invaluable  of  all  pof- 

*  feffions,  and  ifs  privation  is  deemed  the  fevereft  of  inflidfions. 

*  Thus  death  is  impofed  as  the  greateft  of  all  poflible  evils,  and 
*■  as  the  completion  of  human  degradation.*  ~  • 

The  author  alfo  confiders  it  indecent  to  fend  a  (Inner  uncalled 
into  the  prefence  of  his  God — ‘  Pronouncing  him  unfit  for  the 
■  *•  intcrccurfe  of  men,  he  is  fent,  with  unparallele'd  effrontery,  to 

*  meet  his  Creator  free  to  face.’  ' 

.  jMuch,  however,  as  we  admire  the  ingenuity  of  many  of  the 
arguments  in  the  treatife  before  us;  much  as  we  approve  of 
fome  of  them ;  and  much  as  we  mud;  admire  the  philanthropy 
of  the  author’s  intentions,  we  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  alteration  h^  has  propofed  in  the  criminal  law  of  the  king- 
dom  were  made,  it  would  be  produftive  of  confequences  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  to  the  civil  order  of  life. 


•  ^ 

Art.  XIII.  •  Imitations  (f  fome  of  the  Epigrams  of"  Martial 
Parts  the  Jft  and  I  Id.  pp.  84.  4to.  5s.  *  Faulder.  Lon¬ 
don,  1793.  ,  .  . 

f 

These  imitations  poflefs  a  very  fmall  fhare'  of  merit. 

Where  they  arc  happy,  they  are  grofsly  indelicate,  h 
♦very  page  we  arc  either  ftupified  by  dullncfs,  of  affronted  by 
indecency.  A  few  epigrams  may  be  exempted  from  this 
charge — e.  g. 

•  Nullos  elTe  Decs,  inane  coelum, 

Affirmat  Sellas,  probatque;  quod  fe 
FaAiun,  dum  negat  hoc,  videt  beatum.’ 

♦  That  thcrc*s  do  God,  John  gravely  fwea/s^ 

And  quotes,  in  proof,  his  own  affairs ; 

For  how  fhould  fuch  an  atheid  thrive. 

If  there  were  any  God  alive  V 

•  Sic  nam  fc  caenaffe  doxni  Philo  jurat,  ct  hoc  ell ; 

Caenat,  quoties  nemo  wcavit  cum/  *  " 

•  So  kindly  preffed  by  every  friend,  , 

I  ne’er  can  dine  at  home’ — lays  Paul— 

Alas !  withoQt  a  dolt  to*  fpend, 

He  muft  dine  out,  or  not  at  all/  /  _ 
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The  Guide  to  Domejlie  Happinefs. 

But  enough :  our  readers  may  have  recourfe  to  *  The  Imi- 
<  Utions^^— if  they  relilh  this  fort  of  compoiition.  For  our- 
fclveSi  we  (hould  judge  fuch  entertainment  very  dearly  purchafed 
at  the  price  of  five  (hillings. 


Art.  XIV.  Dramas  for  the  life  of  Young  Ladies,  pp.  178. 
8vo.  boards.  Birmingham,  printed:  and  fold  by  Robinfons, 
London.  1 79a. 

_  *  ,  \ 

WE  learn,  by  the  preface,  that  thefe  little  dramas  were 

written  for  a  fociety  of  young  ladies,  in  whofe  w’elfare 
and  improYcnient  the  author  is  warmly  interefted.  As  they  had 
proved  beneficial  to  that  fmall  circle,  in  promoting  the  habit  of 
I  fpcalcing  with  grace  and  propriety,  it  was  conceived  that  they 
might  be  ufeful  to  others  in  (imilar  (ituations ;  and  on  this  ac« 
count  they  have  been  publiflied. 

I'hefe  two  dramas  are  founded  upon  occurrence  in  domeftic  . 
life,  and  relate  entirely  to  courtlhip  and  marriage.  The  dramatis 
ferfina  being  all  females,  and  the  fubjedts  of  a  ferious  nature> 

•  we  meet  neither  with  that  variety  of  reprefentation,  nor  fcopc 
of  comic  dialogue,  which  are  ufual  *  in  the  productions  of  the 
foe.  But  the  defeCI  is  amply  compenfated  by  interefting  (itu¬ 
ations,  animated  converiation,  and  a  lively  difplay  of  natural 
characters.  The  fentiments,  in  point  of  delicacy,  correfpond  to 
the  fex  of, the  fpeakers ;  and  the  whole  is  undoubtedly  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  ufe  of  young  ladies.  We  are  forry,  however,  to 
obferve,  that  there  is  great  inaccuracy  in  the  pointings  a  blemi(h 
more  neceiTary  to  be. corrected  in. the  next  edition,  as,  upon  a 
juft  diftribution  of  the  paufes,  a  graceful  and  proper  delivery  fo 
cflentially  depends.  *  -  • 


Art.  XV.  The  Guide  to  Domeftic  Happinefs.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters.  The  Fourth  Edition^  enlarged,  pp.  184.  8vo.  boards. 
Dilly.  London,  1793. 

'THIS  fmall  volume  comprifes  five  letters,  in  which  arc  given 
the  moft  prudential. inftruCtions  for  the  government  ^  life 
m  various  important  fituations.  •  A  chain  of  excellent  moral 
reafoning  is  confpicuous  in  each  of  thofe  ufeful  productions ;  and 
what  adds  to  their  merit  is,  a  fervent  piety,  by  which  the  author 
appears  to  be  fincerely  and  invariably  aduated.  This  volume  is 
P^irticularly  worthy  of  a  ferious  perufal  from  thofe  who  are  en¬ 
tering  upon  life,  in  die  commercial  departments  of  focicty. 

?  i  .  Art. 


Magic  Lantern. 


AitT.  XVI.  Occaftmal  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  TViIIiam  Hett^  A,  M. 
and  Prekendarj  of- Lincoln.  pp»  99.  Small  8vo.  3s.  fcwed, 
Crowder.  London,  179+. 


are  often  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  when  we  meet  with  pnems 
of  the  kind  now  before  us,  In^  poems,  aboye  all  other 
productions,  there  (hould  be  either  novelty,  in  the  fubject,  or  in 
the  manner;  or  elfe  there  fliould  be  a  degree,  of  excellence  to 
make  up  for  thefe  wants.  We  cannot  fay  that  the  occafional 
poems  of  Mr.  Hett  poffefs.any  of  thefe /qualities.  I'hey  are 
upon  a  variety  of.  fubjeCts,  both  ludicrous  and  ferious ;  and 
fecm  to  be  the  work  of  a  fenfible,  well-informed,  and  good 
man,  written  without  effort,  merely  for  amufement.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  whole,  we  think,  may  be  fairly  determined  by  the 
perufal  of  the  following  (hort  poem : 

*  I 

*The  happy  captive. 

.  * 

f  THRICE  happy  is  that  happy  (he> 

Who  lives  a  captive,  yet  is  free ; 

Who,  wedded  to  the  man  Ihe  lovos,  ' ' 

In  friendlhip’s  eafy  circle  moves. 

He,  fwayed  by  tenderncfs  and  fenfc. 

Unwilling  gives  or  takes  offence. 

She,  ever  cheerful,  ever  kind, 

Adapts  her  manners  to  his  mind. 

Whilft  both  in  plcafin^  efforts  vie 
Each  other’s  wilhes  to  fupply. 

'  Thus  they, 'in  mutual  fondhefs'bleft, 

'  Are'of  each^gentle  joy  poffeffcd. 

Of  each  delight  that,  here  below. 

Heaven-favoured  mortals  ever  know.* 

*  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  recommend  thefe  Occafional 
Poems  to  the  puWic  as  effufions  of  genius;  we  can  only  fay, 
that  they  might  have  innocenJy  amufed  the  author  and  his  par¬ 
ticular  friends,  *  ‘  ‘ 

-  f 
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XVII.  The  Magic  Lantern  or^  Les  Ombres  patriotlquts, 
.  4to.  is.6d..  Owen.  London,  1794. 

€  ‘  * 

TJHE  idea  of  the  author  is  a  happy  one;  and  he  has  done 
jufticc  to  the  firft  Conception  in  the  execution  of  his  poem. 
He  aliumes  the  charaClerjof  a  galanty^/how  many  and  exhibit^ 
by  the  help  of  his  magic  lantern,’  many  of  the  well-known 
perfonages  in  oppofition.  Moft  productions  of  this  kind  are 
f  •  ‘  faulty 


• 

SeUi^  Odes  §f  Pindar  and  Horace, 


ift 


faulty  from  their  virulence  and  groflhefs  of  manner:  this  ob- 
jeflion  is  not  applicable  to  the  prefent  galanty-fliow  man ;  his 
playful  mufe,  it  is  true,  fports  pretty  freely  with  the  obj efts  of 
his  fatirc;  his  arrows  are  keenly  pointed,  but  they  arc  the  po^ 
lijhed  arrows  of  Apollo,  . 

The  following  ftiort  fp^cimen  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  manner :  * 

'  What!  is  this  Gr—^ — n?  No,  A  dead—  ^ 

long  fince  poor  Gr— ft— n  y/ri 
By  many  a  deadly  blow.  .  - 

Why  from  thy  cearments  wilt  thou  rife  ? 

*  No  fpeculation  in  tHofe  eyes’ — *  ‘  ‘  ‘ 

Go,  dulky  fliadow,  go ! 

Vanlfh,  dark'fprite!  lie  ftill  and  rot,  ^  . 

Happy  by  all  to  be  forgot :  .  ^  ^ 

Go,  wail  thy  final  doom.  .  ,  , 

If  not,  Pll  call  up  Junius’  fhade— ,  • 

Soon  is  the  ducal  fpeftre  laid :  • 

^  It,  trembling,  feeks  its  tomb.-  '  ^ 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  the  ftanza  fo  often  employed  by  the 
late  Sir  Hanbury  Williams  is  adopted.  The  writer  likewife 
vies  with  that  witty  baronet  in  the  eafe  of.his  verfificatipn,  and 
the  peculiar  point  of  his  fatire;  almoft  every  ftaiVza  is  an 
epigram.  ^ 
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Art.  XVIIL*  Seletl  Odes  of  Pindar  and  Horace^  tranjlatedy 
together  with-  fome '  original  Poems  %  accompanied  with  Notes^ 
Critical^  Hflorical^  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  PVilliam 
Tajker^  A,  B.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  /.  Second  Edition. 
pp.  213.  Exeter,  1790. 

Art.  XIX.  Selell  Odes^  and  other  Mifcellaneous  Poems  i  ac^ 
companied  with  Notes^  Critical^  Hiflorical^  and  Explanatory. 
To  which  is  addedy  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev,  IVilliam 
Tajkery  A.  B.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  11.  pp.  167.  Exeter, 
1792.,  ;  *  • 

'T'HESE  two  volumes  contain  a  moft  extraordinary  medley 
^  of  infipid  verfe  and  high-feafoned  poetry,  and.  of  profe, 
fometimes  lumpifli,  and  at  other  times  impregnated  with  attic 
fait.  Mr.  Tafker  feems*to  have  written  with* a  determined  re- 
folution  not  to  fatigue  attention  by.  dull  uniformity.  Correft- 
nefs  of  compofition  was  beneath"  his  notice.  This  was  too  trivial 
an  object  for  the  Devonihire  Pindar.  Whether  Mr.  Tafker  be 
i  member  of  the  Devonian  poetical  fociety,  we.  know  not ;  but, 
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tiUa  Odis  df  Pindar  and  Horace* 

vrt  think,  .he  would  do  right  to  make  himfclf  better  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  his  countrymen— to  ftudy,  for  inftance,  the 
chafte  elegance  of  a  Downman,  .from  the  perufal  of  whofe 
'  pages  he  might  reap  infinite  advantage.-  We  propofe  Down- 
MAN,  more  particularly,  as  a  model  for  Mr.  T afker,  becaufe 
we  really  difeover.  in  Dr.  Downman*s  poems  all  that  graceful 
negligence  which  Mr.  Talker  continTially  afFeds.  In  regard 
to  his  poetry,  flowing  eafe  is  a  phantom  at  which  Mr.  l^aflccr 
is  ever  grafping ;  nor  to  him  is  energy  a  lefs  (hadowy  fubftance. 
Attempting  to  be  eafy,  our  author  becomes  flat ;  aiming  at  fub- 
limities,  he  is  loft  in  obfeurity.  Yet  to  this  obfervation  we 
have  many  ftriking  exceptions.  His  defeription  is  ofteti  natu¬ 
ral  ;  his  -imagery  is  frequently  fplendid.  His  profe  we  prefer, 
every  way,  to  his  vei-fe.  In  the  feries  of  letters,  that  compofe 
a  part  of  the  fecond  volume,  we  perceive  a  very  near  refem- 
blance  to  the  Addifonian  flyle.  But  in  this  gold  there  is  much 
alloy.  Heavy,  unformed .  lentenccs  He  feattered  here  aad  there, 
deftroying  the  beauty  of  the  whole  mafs. 

The  following  ftanzas,  from  Pindar^s  Addrefs  to  his  Harp, 
furnifli  a  fpecimen  of  poetry  very  favourable  to  Mr.  Talker; 
we  wifti  it  were  in  our  power  to  felect  ihany  fuch  paflfages  from 
thc£:  volumes :  '  ^  . 

,  '  «  Hail,  golden  harp !  (Phoebus,  thy  gift  divine. 

And  rich'  poflcflion  of  the  facred  nine, 

Whofe  violet-curls  in  thy  broad  radiance  flnne) 

_ _ _  The  ftep  and  dance  hear  .thy  loud-warhling  firing, 

.  What  time  .the  leaders  of  the  choir,  who  fing. 

Give, the  loud  fignai  for  the  approaching  dance ; 

.  :  .  As  fplendid  youths  and  blcoming.maids  advance, 

Thy.  light*  ft  ruck  chord  fends  forth  preluding  found# 

While  in  gay  circle  all  around. 

To  rapid  meafures  mov’d,  the  dancers’  feet  rebound, 

-  Exhaufted  by  thy  potent  chai-m,  .  . 
falling  from  angry  Jove’s  uplifted  arm, 

'The  forky-flaming  thunderbolts  expire^ 

And  for  a  time  lies  quench'd  the  eternid  lightning’s  fire, 

«  ( 

Of  all  the  feather’d  race  the  king,  ,  • 

The  foaring  eagle,'  in  the  realms  above. 

Perch’d  on  the  Teeptre  of  imperial  Jove, 

Sleeps,  entranc’d  by  thee, 

his  ear  poflefi  by  Itrokes  of  melody# 

And  all  at  eafe  relaxes  his  fwtft  wing. 

As  o’er  his  beaked  head,  ' 

The  dark’ning  cloud  around  you  fpread ;  - 
While  vefls  of  flumber  clofe  his  piercing  eyes,  ^ 

On  his  elated  ba^k  the  humid  plumes  arife.’ 
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SeU£i  Odes  of  Pindar  and  Horace^  Ijj 

Of  Mr*  Tafker's  original  poetry,  the  Warlike  Ode  to  tht 
Genius  of  Great  Britain  is  unqueftionably  the  beft : 

*  Genius  of  Britain !  view  the  plains  .  '  *  ^ 

Where  military  virtue  reigns. 

Pallid  f(^r  her  vain  alarms 
Idly  fpreads ;  while  glory  warms. 

The  intrepid  foul  with  her  celedial  charms^  • 

The  ftandard  rears/ aiid  calls  to  arms. 

Ye  fpns  of  Britain^  hear  !  .  ' 

From  her  refulgent  fphere 
Aloud  fhe  (houts,  and  opes  the  bright  abodes 
Of  heroes  and  of  demigods ; 

'  On  feats  of  burnifh’d  gold, 

'  Where /Arthur — Alfred  fat  of  old: 

The  great  examples  fire—  ^ 

To  deathlefs  deeds  infpire— 

Thc’fons  of  freedom  rife— they  claim 
Their  birthright — the  reward  of  fame : 

They  catch  the  blaze  of  energy  divine, 

,  As  from  their  poliiht  arms  the  fuabeams  brighter  Ihine.** 


Little  more  can  be  quoted,  to  Mr.  Tafker^s  credit,  from  the 
poetical  part  of  this  publication.  His  odes  to  ‘  Curiofity*  and 
to  ‘  Speculation,’  as  well  as  ‘  The  Invocation,*  are  wretched 
facrifices  to  the  vanity  of  the  late  Lady  Miller — that  were  offered 
up, ‘  at  Bath  Eafton,  on  the  altar  ot  literary  affedlation.  The 
ode  to  the  King  at  Weymouth  is  a  mean  lyrical  effulion. 

The  fecond  volume  opens  with  an  ode  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Bifliop  of  Sodor  and  Man;  which,  if  we  are  not  miftaken^ 
was  firft  publilhed  in  an  appendix  to  the  quarto  edition*  of  the 

Bifliop’s  , 


•  Mr.  Polwhele’s  ode  on  the  fame  fubjedl  (written  at  the  requeft 
of  Dr.  Wilfon,  the  Bifhop’s  fon,  and  Mrs.  Macaulay)  was  there  alfo 
printed.  In  this  ode  Mr.  Polwhele  exclaims, 

•  Who  now,  while  memory  views  in  tears  •  ' 

The  curtain’d  fccnc  of  former  years. 

Shall  guard  thefe  dimwood  rocks ; 

Where  genii  oft  on  founding  wings 
Flutter’d,  at  evening,  o’er  the  fprings 

That  lav’d  the  wreathing  roots  of  yon’  fantaftic  oaks? 

-  Who  now  lhall  join  the  minfirers  lay. 

While  glitter  to  the  full  moon’s  ray. 

Their  high-ftrung  harps  of  gold ; 

Or,  who  furvey  the  fwceping  pall 
Of  bards,  amid  the  fefiai  hall. 

The  druid’s  floating  pomp,  and  hoary  feers  of  old  ? 

•  •  •  •  ' 

,  What!  • 
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“Bifhop’s  works.  In  the  ‘  Annas  ATtrabiliilvi^  have  fomc  flrong 
painting — but  it  Is  rare.  In  contradiftindion  with  the  reft  of 
the  poem,  it  Is  like  a- green  (haded  ifle  emerging  from  the  midft 
of  a  turbid  fea. 

Mr  I'afker’s  profe  (as  we  before  remarked)  Is  preferable  to 
his  poetry.  His  letters  on  the  anatomy,  of  Homer  now  prefent 
themfelvcs  to  obfervation.  His  fixth  letter,  on  the  wound  of 
Venus  and  of  Mars,  is  particularly  lively  and  entertaining: 

*  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  have  we  here  ?  A  goddefs 
^  and  a  god  wounded  by  a  mortal !  The  god  no  lefs  than  the 

*  tremendous  Mars,  running  away  and  roaring  like  a  bull-calf, 

*  and  dolefully  complaining  to  father  Jove  for  a  wound  inflided 
^  from  the  mortal  arm  of  the  fon  of  little  Tydeus.  .  .  .  I  do 
‘  not  pretend  to  underftand  the  anatomy  of  the  gods  and  god- 

*  defies ;  but  the  wounds  themfelvcs  are  naturally  enough  de- 

*  feribed:  Venus  is  wounded  in  the  hand,  near  the  wrift;  and 

*  Mars  in  the  bottom  of  his  belly.  .  .  What  (hall  we  fay 

*  upon  the  whole  of  this  bufinefs  ?  I  think  it  may  be  alTerted, 
^  that  the  poet^s  pen,  like  the  fpear  of  Diomed,  uaurtloii  iv 

f  rages,  or  is  mad,  in  his  hand.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 

*  great  god  of  war,  by  divine  aiSftance,  got  free  from  all  ill 

*  confcquences  of  his  wounds;  though,  if  you  will  excufe  a 

*  ludicrous  idea,  I  often  think  that  this  fald  wound  of  Mars; 
from  its  fituation,  and  fome  other  circumftances,  bears  fome 

*  little  analogy  with  the  wound  of  uncle  Toby.^ 

From  the  general  air  of  the  critique,  and  from  the  extracts 
given,  the  reader  may  not  only  perceive  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Tafkcr’s  abilities,  but  may,  in  fome  meafure,  judge  for  himfelf. 
Qur  excerpts^  It  is  true,  fpeak  more  for  Mr.  Talker  than  againft 
him  5  8nd  could  we  fay,  ex  pede  Hh'aAem^  with  any  propriety 
of  application,  we  (hould  .not  hefitate  in  recommending  the 
whole  work  to  the  public  attention. 


:  •  a  •  i  ^ 
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What !  doll  jhou  mourn  the  vaniflit  rite 
That  gave  to  horror  cite  pale  night. 

And  Ihook  the  blafied  wood ;  /  '  ^ 

•  *  9  %  •  ^  ' 

While,  as  the  vidimus  dying  cries 

AnnoancM  the  human  facrifice,  -  -  > 

Scar’d  ^  the  infernal  feene,  the  moon  went  down  in  blood  r' 
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A  Schizzo  on  the  Genitti  of  Man. 
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Art.  XX.  Hofpitalitji  a  Dtfcourfe^  occajioned  by  redding  hh 
M(jjeJff^  Letter  in  Behalf  of  the  Emigrant  French  Clrrgf^  in 
St.  Dionis  Bad  Churchy  May  26,  1793.  To  which  is  ,ap^ 
penJeJy  A  Fragment  of  the  late  Dr.  johnfon  on  the  Character 


Church  lara;  Uwren,  riccadilly;  and  at  the  Author  s 
Houfe,  No.  4^  Newington  Place,  iCennington  Road,  Surrey, 
44*  4^^*  2s.  6d. 

The  liberality  of  the’Britifli  nation’ has,  in  no  cafe,  been 
more  honourably  exemplified  than  in  that  of  the  exiled 
French  clergy,  an  order  of  men  hoftile  to  our  conftitutional 
cftablifliment  in  church. and  ftate;  and  this  preacher  enforces 
the  duty  of  hofpitalSty  towards  them  in  particular  with  his  ufual 
energy.  The  annexed  fragment  exhibits  every  fignature  of 
the  author’s  manner  as  a  writer. 


Art.  XXI.  InJlruSiive  Tales^  feleSled  from  the  Adventurer.  For 
the  Vfe  of  Young  Per jons.  pp.  114.  .i2mo.  8d.  Gurney, 
London,  1793. 

'T^HE  beautiful  eaftern  tales  of  the  Adventurer  »are  well 
known  ;  and  in  this  ufeful  publication  the  moft  interefting 
fcem  to  be  feledted. 


Art.  XXII.  “  A  Schizzo  on  the  Genius  of  Man^  lAc.  .  pp.  390, 

,  8vo./j6s.  boards.  ,Bath:  printed  by  R.  Cruttwell.  1793.  ' 

I  . 

l^.E  have  frequently  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  very  few 
produclions  of  genius  have  iflued  from  Mr.  Cruttwell’s 
.prefs.  Yet  the  printer  has  uniformly  dpne  his  part  fo  well,  that 
he  has  brougjit  the  poor  writer’s  defedls  into  full  view — promi¬ 
nent  and  glaring — and  thus  thrown  (as  Armftrong  expreffes  it) 
‘  a  cruel  funfhine  on  a  fool.* 

The  ^  Schtzzd*  before  us  too  ftrongly  confirms  our  remark. 
It  bears  afFedlation  on  its  front;  and,  on  almoft  every  othcf 
part  of  it,  levity,  'frivoloufnefs,  nr  flippancy. 

Among  various  fubjedts,  the  merit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Barker^ 
a  young  painter  at  Bath,  is  particularly  confidered,  and  his  pic¬ 
tures’^  reviewed.  Th<s  is  furelv  a  very  uninterefting  topic  to  the 
public  at  large:  but  the  lord  of  Harington-Place  flatters  himfelf 
that  the  vivacity  of  his  manner  will  amply  compenfatc  for  every 
§  *  thinjj 


A  Scbizzo  on  tbi  Genius  of  Alan. 


tbittg  unpropitious  in  his  fubjed ;  lightening  up,  with  peculiar 
graccfulnefs,  a  dull  and  heavy  mafs.  We  confcfs,  his  extra^s 
Kom  eminent  authors  have  fometimes  put  us  into  good  humour 
and  even  reconciled  us  to  the  book ;  except  when  they  arc 
hackneyed  paflages,- which  is  too  often,  indeed,  the  cafe.  In 
•his  anecdotes  of  the  ancient  painters  he  is  particularly  unhappy. 
The  trite  ftorics  of  Apelles,  and  of  Parrhafias  and  Zeuxis,  arc 
here  related  without  art  or  application.  The  beft  parts  of  the 
^  Schizz9j  are  the  ftories  of  ‘  an  old  Painter  who  painted 

•  Landfeapes  at  Bath  upwards  of  Seventy  Years;*  and  of 

•  George  Nelfon,  Mr.  Barker’s  Woodman.’  7'herc  is  fome 
humour  in  thefe  little  fketches. — Our  'author’s  account  of  his 
great-great-great-grandfather.  Sir  John  Harington,  the  tranfla- 
tor  of  Orlando  Furiofoy  may  gratify  fome  of  our  readers : 

*  The  Orlando  Furiofo  of  Ariofto  was  tranflated  by  xny  great- 
grcai-great-grandfatber.  Sir  John  Harington,  of  Kelilon,  near  Bath, 
above  two  hundred  years  ago;  and,  though  the  Englifli  language 
was  not  at  that  time  rendered  fo  fmooth  for  verfifying  as  it  now  is, 
yet  in  it  may  be  fecn  much  of  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry.  Sir  John 
was  a  veiy  young  man,  not  above  two  or  three-and>twenty,  at  the 
time  he  undertook  the  tranflation  of  Orlando — a  very  long  and  diffi. 
cult  work  to  render  into  Englifh,  in  the  true  fpirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Itaban  author!  -  Yet  in  every  part  of  his  work  he  has  happily 
fucceeded.  Queen  Elizabeth,  bis  godmother,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
the  work  by  permiiTion,  and  who  underllood  the  Italian  language  per- 
fedly  well,  much  commended  the  performance.  Beftdes  being  a  good 
poet.  Sir  John  was  pne  of  the  hrit  wits  of  that  age,  as  may  be  icen 
'  sn  his  letters  and  poetry,  publiflied  by  my  brotl'ier  in  three  volumes, 
entitled,  Nugig  Antiqua"^.  It  was  his  father  who  ferved  the  Queen, 
.then  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower  by  her 
filler  Mary,  and  who  married  her  father  Henry  the  Eighth’s  natural 
daughter.  That  monarch  gave  his  fon-in-law,  my  anceftor,  forhb 
wife’s  dowry,  the  valuable  forfeited  monaftery  lands  of  Katherine, 

Bath-Eafion,  Kclfton,  Cordon,  &c.  &c.’ - *  Ariofto’s  Orlando 

Furiofo  has  been  tranflated  lately  by  Mr.  Hode,  full  drefled  in  the 
wrb  of  modern  poetry :  but  the  critical  reader  cannot  but  obferve 
Sow  much  oblij^d  Mr.  Hoole  is  to  Sir  John  Harington  throughout 
the  whole  tranflation.* 

‘  Thus  much  for  the  author’s  family.  As  to  his  performance, 
we  cannot  help  cliara£lcrifing  it  in  his  own  words— concurring 
with  him  in  opinion,  that  it  is  really  no  other  than  ‘  an  Olio 

•  Fodrida^y  a  patched  up,  ill-fitting  garment,  compofed  of  odd 
^  old  ends  and  patches,  like  a  mantle  of ’many  colours  bought 
^  of  a  fripier  d* eioffe  in  the  marchi  des  guenilles  in  Paris.* 


^ ^  ^ 

•  •  A  fourth  volume  of  this  very  enieruining.  work,  I  hope,  niy 
father  will  fpeedily  publilh.*  s 
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Tot  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW.  . 

NATIONAL  affairs 

for  MARCH  1794* 

Amidst  the  various vents  that  fill  up  the  prcfent  inipor- 
tant  period,  the  leading  queftion  ftill  relates  to  the 

NECESSITY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Wc  have,  in  a  f6(;mer  number,  ftated  the  principal  reafons  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other  fide,  that  to  in-- 
terfere  in  the  internal  government  of  nations  is  equally  unjuft 
and  impolitic :  unjuft,  becaufe,  whatever  theory  we  embrace  . 
concerning  the  nature  of  government,  the  limits  of  govern¬ 
ments  are  fixed,  and  not  to  be  extended  at  the  plcafure  of  thofe 
who  adminifter  them ;  impolitic,  becaufe  fuch  interference  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  fource  of  manifold  calamities.  The  war  widi  , 
France,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  was  begun  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  agitated  by  the  death  of  the  French  king*  But, 
however  much  fuch"  tragical  events  may  roufc  fympathy  and  in-  . 
dignation,  they  ought  not  to  be  made  the  grounds  of  war  ^  for 
thus  w’e  (hould  never  have  peace.  The  ignorant  and  unthink¬ 
ing  multitude  are  ftruck  with  remarkable  occurrences,  and  yield 
up  their  minds  to  the  temporary  impreffions  which  they  receive 
from  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  affefted  by  theatrical 
exhibitions.  ,  They  neither  look  back  on  the  paft,  nor  forward 
on  the  future.  As  they  do  not  recolle<Sl,  fo  neither  can  they  an¬ 
ticipate.  The  difeerning  and  wife  not  only  attend  to  events  as 
they  rife,  and  the.  circumftances  that  accompany  them ;  they 
alfo  inquire  into  their  caufes,  and  anticipate^ their  confequences* 
We  are  fighting  againft  the  French  in  order  to  flop  the  progrefs 
of  opinion.  But  war,  by  roufing  deep  attention,  opens  the  fml 
for  the  admIfCon  of  opinions.  During  the  courfe  of  the  ftruggle 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  attention  of  man¬ 
kind  was  turned  to  the  principle  on  which  the  American  repub¬ 
lic  claimed,  and  ultimately  eftablifhed,  independence.  In  like 
manner  the  principle  will  be  difeufled  on  w’hvch  confederated 
kings  contend  againft  French  freedom.  It  was  not  /or  the 
fafety  of  the  royal  family  of  France ;  nor  yet  for  the  cftablifli- 
ment  of  the  conftitution  that  Louis  the  XVIth  had^accepted, 
that  the  confederates  took  up  arms.  Had  their  obje£l  been  to 
fave  the  life  of  the  monarch,  it  could  have  been  effected  by  x 
feafonable  diftribution  of  money  in  the  National  Afiembly.  The 
.  king  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  majority  of  only  five.  To 
have  bought  over  three  of  thefe  would  have  faved  his  life ;  or, 
indeed,  any  three  among  all  the  number  that  voted  againft  them'. 

4  If 
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If  the  power  of  money  is  able  to  feduce  good  men  from  doing 
their  duty,  iS  it  hot  able  to  reclaim  bad  mea  from  tfanfgrciTmg 
the  rules  of  duty?  La  f'ay^tte  and  his  friends,  who  would  have 
faved  Louis  and  liberty  too,  are'^at  this^  moment  pining  in  a 
dungeon.  The  people  of  all  the  furrounding  nations  were  moft 
finccre  in  their  fympathy :  kings  and  courtiers  felt  for  monarchy 
more  than  for  the  moiiarch.  And  they  dexteroufly  availed  them- 
fclvcs  of  the  general  agitation  to  precipitate  them  into  a  war  for  • 
wliich  they  could  not  affign  a  reafonable  end, 

kn  but  this  improvident  war  may  haften  the  ills  it 
was  intended  to  obviate  ?  War  brought  new  burdens  in  h" ranee; . 
new  burd-hs  difeontents;  difcontcnt"  revolution  :  fo  in  Germany 
therv  may  be  a  reflux  in  the  tide  of  w'ar  to  fitnilar  revolution. 

But  .  It  is  fiiJ,  how  is  it  pofllble  to  make  peace  with  the 
French?  With  what  party  ihal!  we  treat?  To  this  it  has  been 
anfwercd, ‘the  government  is  the  fame  in  France  now  that  it 
was  in  *789,  9c,  or  before  Aiiguft  1792.  It  is  the  general 
will  of  the  people  that  f^rms  the  law  now  as  it  did  then.  ^No 
matter  u^hetiver  the  adininiftration  be  vefted  in  the  hands  of  a 
King  or  a  Committee  cf  Safety;  the  thing  is  the- fame;  the 
name  is  nothing.  Sir  William  Temple,  fpeaking  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the’ United  Provinces,  fays  it  was  a  government 
held  togeth.r  by  a  dread  of  the  Spaniards^.  In  like  manner, 
the  French  republic  is‘ Held  together  by  the  external  preflbre  of 
the  confederates.  ’  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  conibined  power  to 
confolidate  this  new  government. in  this  manner?  To  beat  and 
batter  the  republic  into  a  kind  of  diplomatique  coherency,  un¬ 
til  it  (hall  have  attained  fucH  a  degree  of  conliftency  as  may  ren¬ 
der  it  capable  of  negociaticn  ?  Bur,  ferioufly,  there  is  danger 
of  driving  the  French  to  fuch  a  degree  of  defpera'te  ferocity  as 
may  convert  them  unto  a  nation  of  aflaflins  and  robbers.  T  hey 
may  lofe  the  fpirit  of  manufafturcs  and  commerce,  and,  become 
a  military  republic.  They  might  flouxilh  in  this  charailer 
without  ‘money;  with  agriculture  and  the  ufe  of  iron  and  gun¬ 
powder.  The  Romans  were  not  merchants;  yet  they  con¬ 
quered  the  world.*  1  he  French,  with  a  greater  command  of 
mcchanifm  than  the  Romans,  can  fpare  more  hands  for  the  war. 
Like  the  Ifraelites,  part-  of  them  may  ftay  at  home  to  cultivate 
the  fields;  and  part  may  pafs  the  Jordan  in  order  to  acquire 
new  fctilements. 

It  does  not  feem  at  all  probable  that  ever  the  confederates  can 
ilibdue  fo  numerous  and  fo  enlightened  a  nation  as  the  French: 
but  if  they  did,  how*  would  they  be  able  to  keep  them  in  fub- 
Jedfion !  I'he  minifter  of  war  in  France  required  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  as  a  military  eftablifhment,  for  the  main- 
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tcnancc  of  good  order  and  juftice  among  willing  fubjcfls.  'What 
fort  of  army  muft  that  be  that  (hall  rule  over  eighty-four^  refrac¬ 
tory  departments,  fix  hundred  refradlory  diftridls,  and  forty 
thoufand  refractory  municipalities  ?  The  powers  of  Europe 
combined  are  not  able  to  maintain  fuch  an  army  atfuch  a  dif- 
tance ;  an  army  fufEciently  numerous  to  overpower  the  elafticity 
of  opinion  drawing  vigour  from  attack,  and  even  from  oppref- 
fion. — But  would  fuch  an  army,  or  rather  colonies  of  armed 
men,  remain  from  year  to  year,  or  rather  from  generation  ta 
generation,  in  France,  without  imbibing  the  fentiments  >(»f  the 
people?  The  confequeneCs  of  fuch  converfions  it  is  not  difli^ 
cult  to  conjecture.— Princes  arul  dates  have  but  little  control 
over  human  affairs:  men  do  not  fee  far  into  futurity;  and  they 
often  labour  blindly  for  their  own  deftruCtion. 

Thefe  and  other  arguments  againft  the  war  have  undoubtedly 
‘great  force;  yet  when  we  rcfleCl  on  what  the  confequences  might 
pojjibly  have  been  of  leaving  the'^  French  entirely  to  themfelves, 
in  the  full  and  undifturbed  poflbffion  of  all  their  ufurped  power, 
and  property,  we  (hall  be*  inclined  to  hefitate  before  we  condemn 
the  preieht  war  as  unneceflary  or  inexpedient. — The  French, 
with  great  vigour  and  livelinefs  of  mind,  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  moll  arrogant  nation  in  the  world.  In  every  thing  they  af- 
fume  the  privilege  of  taking  the  lead  and  dictating  to  their 
neighbours.  In  one  age  they  are  the  mod  bigotted  in  religion, 
and  the  nioft  profufe  in  their  donations  to  the.  church  ;  in  ano¬ 
ther  the  mod  devoted  to  thfeir  kings,' and  the  mod  gallant  and 
obfequious  to  their  ladies:  and  now  they  affect  to  carry  the 
fimplicity  of  republicanifm  to  an  ^qual  extreme  :  they  overturn 
all  inditutions,  human  and  divine;  and,  in  their  abhorrence  of 
order  and  due  (ubordination,^  wage  war  with  heaven  and  earth. 
In  thefe  oppofites  the  charaCier  of  the  French  is  equally  feen; 
the  (ame  excefs ;  whether  it  be  an  officer  of  the  army  hadily 
rufhing  into  a  duel  on  account  of  fome  fancied  difrefpeCl  to  a 
miftrefs;  or  the  prefident  of  the  aflembly  giving  the  kifs  of  fra¬ 
ternity  to  negroes,  and  encouraging  the  ladies  to  bring. all  their 
jewels  and  ornaments  to  the  public  treafury,  and  obferving,  that 
the  bed  ornaments  of  beauty  are  republican  virtues.  The  pro¬ 
pagation  of  their  political  tenets  was  the  great  objeCI  of  their  eii- 
thufiafm,  as  has  been  clearly  llicwn,  even  before  they  were  pro¬ 
voked  to  hodilities  by  the  invafion  of  the  Germans. — There 
was,  indeed,  a  chance,  if  they  had  been  left  alone,  of  their  fall¬ 
ing  out  among  themfelvcs  ;  but,  if  they  could  have  avoided  in¬ 
ternal  .con.fufion,  the  redlefs  ambition  of  their  nature  would  have 
Vented  itfclf  in  intrigues  among  their  neighbours ;  to  whom,  like 
the  Romans,  they  would  have  given  the  law,  if  they  could,  un¬ 
der  the  veil  of  admitting  them  into  an  alliance  or  fraterniration 
''nth  Frenchmea.  The  madnefe  of  the  meafures  they  would 
-  have  ■ 
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have  purfued  in  other  countries  where  they  might  have  obtained 
a  footing,  is  pretty  well  exempli£ed  by  their  decree  for  the 

EMANCIPATION  OF  NEGROES 
’  .  ’  *  *  *  •  * 
in  all  the  French  colonies;  a  meafure  fraught  with  the  greatetf 

danger  to  the  French  colonifts,  to  the  negroes  thcmfelves,  and 
to  all  the  idands  around  them*  How  is  it  podible  to  fuppofe 
that  fo  mighty  a  change  could  take  place  among  half-civilifed 
mulattoes  and  barbarous  negroes  withput  convulnons,  when  ra- 
pine,’  murder,  and  every  horror,  has  followed  fo  clofe  at  the  heels 
of  revolution  in  refined  France?  What  new  warnings  are  yet 
to  be  given  to  fanatical  innovators  before  they  ccafc  from  thofe 
annual  motions  refpetSling  our.African  cultivators?  And  thofe 
too  at  a  time  when  there  is  much  more  mifery  anaong  the  lowed 
clafs  of  the  country  people  at  home ;  and  when  fome  of  thefe  in 
tlic  remote  corners  of  Britain,  under  the  name  of  fcallags]  as 
appears  from  the  pamphlet  of  the  Gaelic  miffionary,  Maegregor 
Buchanan,  live  aftually  in  a  ftate  of  predial  flavery. — Prepared 
as  the  minds  of  our  African  labourers; arc  by  the  doilfines'and 
the  motions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ^i^ffiat  is  to  be  expelled  when 
they  (hall  hear  of  the  decree  for  the  abolition  of  llavery  in  the 
French  colonies  ?  All  this  calls  loudly  for  the  attention  of  the 
legiflature.  But  as  to  the  Feench  illands,  it  is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  will  not  hurt  the  re¬ 
publican  caufe  by  uniting  the  white  inhabitants  and  free  Creoles 
in.oncftream  of.  indignation. 

[  To  ^  continued.  ]  . 

To  .  Correspondents. 

To  Candidas,  Monitor,  and  athtr  Corre/pondents,  *U;e 

the  canclujion  of  ottr  Profpe6tus  ‘we  fay^  ‘  Before  njoe  difm  fs  th  'is  ai* 

*  drefsf  w  beg  learve  to  remind  our  readers ^  that  *ive  do  not,  by  anj 

•  niiam,  intend  that  the  analytical  accounts  that  may  he  fent  by  autbort 
^  Jhall  fuferfedi  our  onvn  critical  obfenvatiens.*  //'V  ^er  our  Review 
to  the  nhorld  as  a  book  of  critieijms ;  in  fwhich  r/fpe^  nve  come  het'VAin 
the  njcorld  and  the  author.  But  •we  invite  authors  to  give  faithful  ai* 
JtraBs  of  their  o'wn  publications  ;  in  vubich  re/ped  they  come  hetftKttn 
the  •world  and  us.  '  Let  the  author  %  by  a  juft  compend  of  his  publication 

-  plead  his  onvn  caufe Thus  there  is  a  check  on  Reviewers  in  *what  is 
if  mo  ft  importance.  Thus  the  grounds  on  which  critieijms  drefounJti^ 
ene%  in  Joisu  meafure,  brought  fairly  before  the  public.  '  It  is,  in  JkorU 
aur.dejign  to  make  a  feperation  between  the  analytical  and  critical  farts 
af  our  Review  :  the  benefits  of  which  arrangement,  both  to  the  author 
and  the  republic  of  letters,  •we  have  ftated  at  great  length  in  our 
her  for  January  laft.  '•] 

Communications  for  The  Ekglisn  Review  etre  requeftedit 
he  fent  to  H.  Murray,  No.  ji,  Fleet  llrect,  London;  ands. 
I)  u  If  c  A  N,  Bookfellcr.  Edinburgh  ;  •tvhere  Sub/cribers  for  this  Mentblj 
Performance  are  refpedfuUj  defired  te  give  in  their  liames% 


